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THE WAYFARER 


JOURNAL OF THE ' SOCIETY OF CYCLISTS. 
CONTENTS. 

Advanees in Cycling Ri -.. By Dr. W. B, RICHARDSON. 
A Window in Stoke Poges Church ... fi .. By Jonn B, MARSH. 
Round Leith Hill in a Coventry Chair... .. By Rey. D. MatHEson, M.A. 
A Visit to Hurley-on-Thames . x ... “By BERTRAM RICHARDSON, 
Notes on Hurley and Ladye Place ... ... By OHARLES B. PHIDLIMORE. 
Sleep and Cyeling ... 4 | BY ALFRED NIXON, 
Proceedings of the Society of Cyclists. 

London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 
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With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by H. BLack- erves, Stoutach, tiver and Kidneys.. Thousands of 
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With over 800 Facsimile Sketches. 52 
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London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. Call to-day, if possible. or write at once 


KEATINGS DR. EDWARD PICK 








1S NOW TEACHING HIS 


Pew and NP Patural APethod 


IMPROVING THE MEMORY, 


AND 
Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowledge 
without the aid of any Artificial Means. 


Dr. Pick’s method is so simple that the Pupil 
can apply itat once to any particular study in 
which he may be engaged without having to 
learn or to remember anything extraneous to 
the matter before him. 


FOR PROSPECTUS, ADDRESS 8a NEW INN, STRAND, W.6, 


TEETH LIKE PEARLS 


BFROM ORE. Produced by discarding ‘cheap and gritty tooth powders and 


Ak YN acid washes, which ruin the enamel, and by using daily 
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A pure, fragrant, and non-gritty Tooth Powder; it whitens 
the Teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to 
the breath. 


Avoid imitations, and ask Chemists for ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 
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The Gentleman's Magazine Advertiser. 


Orders for Advertisements and Bills should reach the Office, 214 Piccadilly, W., not later than the 18th of the Month, 





ASPINALL’S ENAMEL 


READY FOR USE. 


R Art Furniture, Shelves, Wicker and Basket 

Tables, Chairs, Hat Stands, Umbrella Stands, 
Milking Stools, Venetian Blinds, Hot-water Cans, Bird 
Cages, Brackets, Bedsteads, Buckets, &c. 


LIST OF COLOURS IN STOCK. 
Any Shade, Tint, or Colour made to pattern at one hour’s 
notice, 
Vermilion. Stone. 
Flamingo Red. | Drab. 
Dark Red. French Grey. 
Royal Mail Red. live. 
Wax | Coral (Pink). 
Hedge Spa: 
Black. Egg Tint. 
Sage Green. He 
Japancse Green | 8: 
Gree: 


n. 
Blue. 
Terra Cotta. ac. 

Canary. Myrtle Green. rimrose. 
Maroon. Indian Yellow. Arabian Brown. 
Old Gold, &c. 

Price in tins, 2s. Gd. and 1s. 3d.; post free, 3s. 
and 1s. 6d. A reduction made for half-gallons and 
gallons of Enamel. 

ASPINALL & CO. have succeeded in producing also 
a Special Enamel for Baths that will stand boiling water. 
For years past this has been attempted by many scientific 
men in the trade, but they have all failed. This is 
specially recommended, and being ready for use, any 
lady or gentleman can apply it, and thus save the ex- 
pense of sending the bath to be stoved. Colours: Snow 
White, Eau de Nil, Flesh Colour, &c. Price 25s. per 
gallon ; can be had in tins, 3s. Gd. and 1s. 9d., post 
free. All orders for Bath Enamel should be very distinct. 
Subjoined are a few of numerous Testimonials. 
originals can be seen at the Enamel Works, Peckham, 

Every purchaser of Six tins of ordinary Enamel, not 
Bath, will receive Seven, which will be sent post free on 
receipt of P.O. for 9s, 

Bhe Marchioness of Salisbury says: ‘The 
Enamel I ordered from you answers very well.’ 

The Countess of Loudoun says: ‘I am much 
pleased with the Enamel paint. It is very satisfactory.’ 

The Countess of Norbury says: ‘I have lately 
used your snow-white Enamel paint, and have been 
thorougbly satisfied with my experience of it.’ 

The Countess Ferrers says: ‘I have found your 
Enamel paint excellent for decorating wicker-work and 
wooden articles. I have recommended it to Lady 
Burdett.’ 

The Viscountess Clifden says: ‘Your Enamel 
paints are very satisfactory. I shall feel obliged if you 
will send me......’ 

Lady Brooke says: ‘I have much pleasure in 
testifying to the excellency of your E 1 paints.’ 

Lady M. Forester says: ‘I am happy to say I 
have found your Enamel paint very satisfactory.’ 

Lady Howard of Glossop says : ‘I have much 
pleasure in recommending your Enamel paint, which I 
have used in all colours, and found durable and 
effective.’ 

Lady D. Nevill says: ‘I have been thoroughly 
satisfied with your Enamel paint, which I like extremely.’ 

Lady Macgregor says: ‘I have much pleasure in 
highly recommending your Enamel paints. The colours 
are beautiful, and a great convenience is that this paint 
dries so quickly.’ 

Lady Grantham says : ‘I have much pleasure in 
recommending your White Bath Enamel, which I have 
used with great success for several baths.’ 

Hon. Mrs. Eason Wilkinson says: ‘ My mother, 
Lady Decies, is at present abroad, but I myself have used 
your Enamel paint, and consider it most satisfactory in 


every respect.” 


Oak. 

Dark Oak. 
wat Blue. 

hite, 
Ivory. 
Green. 
Turquoise. 
Peacock Blue. 
Blectric Green. 
Jnocolate, 


bronze, 


Pawn. 
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WILL BE SENT FREE BY POST 


COLOURS EXQUISITE. 


SURFACE LIKE PORCKLAIN. 


‘The thrifty should visit Aspinall’s stall, and see a 
little wicker chair and table painted with Aspinall’s 
Enamel, They are excellent illustrations of its worth in 
renovating.’ —QUEEN. 

‘Send for Mr. Aspinall’s lovely paints; there is no 
need for any one to have an ugly article about them 
nowadays.’—Lapy’s PicTroria. 

‘Get some of Aspinall’s Black Enamel from Holly- 
dale Works, Peckham, or his figmingo red.’ —HovusrwIrr. 

‘The best paint for baths is Aspinall’s White Bath 
Enamel.’—BazAar. 

‘Aspinall’s Black Enamel is simply. perfect."—Tux 


DY. 
‘Use Aspinall’s Black Enamel.’—Lapy’s Wonrtp. 


PRIZE ESSAY ON ASPINALL’S ENAMEL FOR 
HOME AND CHARITABLE PURPOSES. 
Among the many wondrous things 
The minds of folks that trammel, 
I sing of homes made fresh and gay 
With ‘ Aspinall’s Enamel!’ 
No art’s required to lay it on, 
The willing hand is able 
To renovate, to beautify, 
Bath, can, or chair, or table. 
Nor do its varied polished shades 
The house alone adorn ; 
The shady nook it lightens up, 
Bedecks the velvet lawn, 
And if it’s welcome to the rich, 
Whose homes were bright before, 
Think how its brilliant hues will change 
The dwellings of the poor. 
The infirmary ward, the dull sick-room, 
Where pain and sorrow lie, 
With pleasant tints may soothe and cheer 
The sufferer’s weary eye. 
Lastly, its price is wisely placed 
Within the reach of all ; 
So rich and poor may join in praise 
Of Messrs. Aspinall. 

Another of the Essays, showing it is a boon to all 
classes, came from an unknown cottager :— 

Aspinall’s Enamel, where hast thou been ? 
Millions have been waiting thee to be seen. 
Now that thou wilt this day declare 

For baths none other can compare ; 

Damp walis for years were to be seen, 
When done with thee art dry and clean ; 
Hot water using leaves no line,— 

Makes no impression not in time ; 

For wear it stands before all others, 

It should have been bought for our mothers, 
For manual labour it do save ; 

Thanks for this blessing Almighty gave. 

‘There is no home in England, however noble or 
however humble, that cannot be made brighter and more 
cheerful by the use of this delightful invention. No 
house-proud lady will be without it, for the shabbiest 
object can be made into an ornament, an old bracket 
like carved ivory, a picture frame like polished ebony, 
and one of our own children can do the work, which is 
simply a pleasure.’— Vide Daly PREss. 

Home, sweet, sweet home, can sweeter far be made, 
With ‘ Aspinall’s Enamel’ Paint displayed 

On shelves and brackets, wicker-work and doors— 
On all things, from the ceilings to the floors. 

Can be obtained from all respectable Shops, Stores, 
&c. Your own Chemist will get it for you, as all the 
Wholesale London Agents keep it. 





FOR 1s. Gd. AND 3s. P.O. FROM 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0:’S 


NEw LIST. 








STEPNIAK’S GREAT WORK. ASS 
The Russian Peasantry : their Agrarian Condition, Social Life, and Religion, is 
ready. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. [ This dvy. 
This work, together with TIKHOMIROV’S ‘RUSSIA: POLITICAL and SOCIAL ’ (2 vols. 8vo, 21s.) forms 
a COMPLETE ACCOUNT of MODERN RUSSIA. entirely superseding all previous works on the subject. 
A NEW WORK ON CANAL AND BARGE LIFE. ; 
Life in the Cut, By Amos Reapr. 6s. Dedicated, by permission, to George Smith 
of Coalville. 








NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE THOMAS, 
Love’s a Tyrant. 3 vols. [This day. 


MR. GEORGE MOORE’S NEW WORK IS NOW READY. 


Confessions of a Young Man. By the Author of ‘A Mummer'’s Wife.’ 
With Etched Portrait of the Author by William Strang. 6s. : 
The ACADEMY says :— It is a brilliant sketch ; much the best thing that Mr. Moore has done ; the production 
of a man of wide culture, and containing scarcely a single page void of something suggestive, amusing, daring. 
. .. . In point of mere cleverness these * Confessions” seem to me without a rival in recent English fiction.’— 
Ww. SHARP. 


The Jewels of Prince de Janville. By‘ ALMHAIN.’ 3s. 6d. 
‘One of the most entertaining novels of the season.’--ATHEN ZUM. 
‘A really entertaining story.—MoRNING Post. 
‘It is a story which, from beginning to end, never wants in interesting movement, culminating, as often a3 
not, in intensely dramatic situations, skilfully arranged, and led up to with artistic effect.’-—-LIvERPOOL Post. 


Doctors and Doctors: some Curious Chapters in Medical History and Quackery. 
With Coloured Frontispiece after Gillray. By GRAHAM Everitt, Author of ‘ English ,Caricaturists of the 
Nineteenth Century.’ 6s. [This day. _ 


The History of South Africa: 1486-1691. By Gro, McCaLtL THEAL, of H.M. 
Cape Colonial Service. With 4 Coloured Maps. 15s. 


The History of the Boers. By Geo. McCaLt TumaL. With 3 Maps. 15s. 
[Second Edition now readv. 


The Demon of Dyspepsia; or, Digestion, Perfect and Imperfect. By A. E. 
BripGer, M.D., &c. 4s. 6d. A popular treatise on the disastrous consequences which result from an 
opposition to the laws which regulate the human food supply. 

__ ‘Wal take a promtaent place among popular medical handbooks.’—ScoTsMAN. 
THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. VOL. I. e 

Canon Liddon.—Sermons (15). Imp. 16me. cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

The Disobedient Prophet—Adoration—Jerusalem— Premature Judgments of Men—The Beginning and the 
F»d—Place where the Lord lay—Holding by the Feet—Shadows of Light—Pharisee and Publican—Micaiah— 
Stewardship—Foreign Missions— Behold! I come quickly '—The Incarnation—The Dignity of Service. 

‘ For splendour of exposition, for fervour of feeling, for delicacy of insight, and for strength of reason, this 
volume might claim comparison with the greatest English sermons of any age.’—-SPECTATOR. 

The next two Volumes will be by Canon FARRAR and the Bishop of PereasorouGH (Dr. MAGEE). 


Chants of Labour: a Song-Book of the People. With the Music. Edited by 
EDWARD CARPENTER, With Frontispiece and Title-page by Walter Crane. Paper wrapper, 1s.; cloth 
extra, 2s. [This day 





























_NEW VOLUMES OF 

The Young Collector Series. Fully Illustrated and bound in flat cloth, price 

1s. each. 

BRITISH BIRDS. By R. Bowpier SHarp and W. Harcourt Batu. 

____ SILKWORMS. By E. A. Burier. [Prospectuses free. 
Local Government. By W. RATHBONE, M.P., ALBERT PELL, and F. C. MONTAGUE, 

Barrister-at-law. Red cloth, 1s. (Imperial Parliament Series. 
The South African Gold Fields: a Complete Guide fcr Investors, Speculators, 

Miners, and Visitors. By ERNEST GLANVILLE, of Cape Colony. With a large coloured Map and picture 
wrapper, 1s. 
TIME, Edited by WALTER SICHEL, M.A. 128 pages, large 8vo., 1s. 

Contents of May Number : 

Work and Workers, No. 5: Mrs. Schwabe’s Kindergarten Institute at Naples. Mme. Dt? PorRTUGALL.— 
The Old Emperor and the New. Dr. KaRL BLIND.—Altissima Peto : addressed to High-School Girls. 
Mrs. Henry Fawcetrt.—Lord Beaconsfield as a Landscape Painter. The EpIToR.—State Colonisa- 
tion. The Eart or MgatH.—What Women Read. Mrs. HumpHrey.—Leg Before Wicket. Hon. 
RANDOLPH STEWART (late of the Harrow Eleven).—My Neighbour. J. M, Barrig, Author of ‘ Better Dead.’— 
The Literary Creed of Zola.—Continuation of Julian Corbett’s Novel.—Short Stories.—Reviews, &c. 














SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW NOVELS. 








FRATERNITY : a Romance. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. [2m mediately. 

JOYCE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of ‘ The Second Son,’ ‘ Hester,’ &c, 3 vols. Crown 
8vo. 31s, 6d. 

CHRIS. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘My Friend Jim,’ ‘Matrimony,’ &c. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 21s, 


WESSEX TALES: Strange, Lively, and Commonplace, By THomMAs Harpy, Author 
of *The Woodlanders.’ 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 

THE NEW JUDGMENT OF PARIS. By Purr Lararcun. 2 vols. Globe 
8vo. 12s. 


A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN; and other Tales. By J. H. SHortHOUsE, 
Author of ‘ John Inglesant,’ ‘Sir Percival,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. By Rev. 
RoBexT Bury, M.A., Author of ‘Rome and the Campagna’ &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. 


POEMS. By SToProRD A. BRooKE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 

COLLECTED EDITION OF DEAN CHUROCH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS. Uniform with the ‘Collected Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson’ &c. In 5 vols. Globe 8vo. 
5s. each. Now publishing in Monthly Volumes. Volumes I., II., and III, now ready. 

Vol. I. Miscellaneous Essays. [ Ready. Vol. IV. Spencer. (June. 
Vol. Il, Dante; and other Essays. { Ready. Vol. V. Bacon. (July. 
Vol. Ill. St. Anselm. (Ready. 


NEW EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


THE WORKS OF LORD TENNYSON. LIBRARY EDITION. A New and Com- 
fet pe) Eight Volames, Globe 8vo, 5s. each, Each Volume may be had separately, and they are being 
publi as follows :— 




















Poems. 2 vols. [Ready. | Ballads: and other Poems. [June. 
Idylis of the King. (Ready. | Queen Mary: and Harold, (July. 
The Princess: and Maud. : [Ready. | Becket: and other Plays, [august. 
Enoch Arden: and In Memoriam. [Ready. 








MR. JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 
In Ten Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 

On Compromise. 1 vol. 

Miscellanies. 3 vols. 

Burke. 1 vol. 


Now Publishing, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
William the Conqueror. By Epwarp A. | Cardinal Wolsey. By Prof.M. CreicuTon, [ Ready. 

FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. (Ready. | William the Third. By H.D.Tratu. [Ready. 
Henry II. By Mrs, J. R. Green. [Jn the press. | Oliver Cromwell, By Freprnric Harnison, (June. 

Seven other volumes to follow as announced, 
NINTH AND POPULAR EDITION. Sewed, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE FELEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir Joun LuBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., LL.D., 
D.C.L. 


Voltaire. 1 vol. ‘ 
Diderot and the Encyclopedists. 2 vols. 
Rosseau. 2 vols. 

















WEALTH AND PROGRESS: a Critical Examination of the Wages Question and 


its Economic Relation to Social Reform. By GrorGE Gunron. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—New Volumes. 
BY HUGH CONWAY. BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 








Living or Dead. The Wizard’s Son. Sir Tom, 

A Family Affair. A Country Gentleman. Hester. 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. The Second Son. 

Aunt Rachel. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HOGAN, MP,’ 

= Ismay’s Children, 

BY W. E. NORRIS. BY ANNIE KEARY 

My Friend Jim. Oldbury. ° 
BY HENRY JAMES. A York and a Lancaster ‘ 

The Princess Casamassima. Clemency Franklyn. ee 





HINCHINGBROOKE is the ‘OLD ENGLISH HOME’ described in 
Che English Blustrafed Wagazine 


For MAY. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d.: by post, 8d. The Number also contains, among other Papers of 
interest :—‘ SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF KAISER WILHELM L.,’ by Mrs. G. M. Ruopss, with Illustrations : 
‘COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS,’ by W. O. TxisTraM, with Illustrations by Huan THomson 
and HERBERT Raitton; ‘A SONG OF SPRING,’ by CLemenr Scorr, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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A NEW WHIST BOOK. 


Post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


HOW TO PLAY SOLO WHIST: 


ITS METHOD AND PRINCIPLES EXPLAINED, 
AND ITS PRACTICE DEMONSTRATED. 


With Illustrative Specimen Hands printed in red and black, and a revised and angmented 
Code of Laws. 


By ABRAHAM S. WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. 


‘ The little work is exceedingly well done, and should be sure of a welcome from card-players.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘ The authors have revised the code of laws in such a manner that all cases commonly arising are clearly 
and fairly provided for. MORNING Post. 

‘The book is tastefully got-up, the method and principles are lucidly explained, and the illustrative hands 


will materially aid the student in obtaining a good insight into the main features of the game.’ 
PIcTORIAL WORLD. 





TWO NEW NOVELS NOW IN THE PRESS. 


To be ready shortly, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. 


By JAMES PAYN. 





To be ready in June, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Eo WES: a Romance. 


By the Author of ‘ Mehalah,’ ‘ Red Spider,’ &c. 





MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


MARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. 


;With 197 Illustrations by E. W. KeEMBLE. 


MARK TWAIN’S other Books are as follows: 
The CHOICE WORKS of MARK TWAIN. | The PRINCE and the PAUPER, With 


Revised and Corrected throughout by the Author. nearly 200 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, post 8vo. Illustrated 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. boards, 2s, 

The INNOCENTS ABROAD: or, The New — 
Pilgrim’s Progress : being some Account of the A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Illustra- 
Steamship ‘ Quaker City’s’ Pleasure Excursion to tions. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d, Cheap 
Europe and the Holy Land. With 234 Illustrations. Edition, post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2s. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. Cheap Edition 
(under the title of ‘ Mark Twain's Pleasure Trip’), | The STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT, &e. 
post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2s. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. ; post 8vo, Illustrated 


ROUGHING IT, and The INNOCENTS at boards, 3s. 
HOME. With 200 Illustrations by F. A. Fraser, . 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. With about 
. mh 0 Original Lllustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 
The GILDED AGE. By Mark Twain and 7 a r 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With 212 Illustrations a Cheap Rdition, post Svo. Illustrated 
by T. Coprry. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. eri 


The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER. | The ADVENTURES of HUCKLEBERRY 





With 111 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, FINN. With 174 Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 
7s. 6d. Cheap Edition, post 8vo. Illustrated Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d, Cheap Edition, 
boards, 2s. post 8vo. Illustrated boards, 2s, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW WORK BY SIR SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, BART., M.P. 


Containing thirty-two coloured Plates, reproduced by Chroaio-lithideraphy frou the author’s 
original Paintings on the spot, and four Maps. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. 


By STIR RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.I; 
C.I.E., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Cantab.), 
Author of ‘ Journals Kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepaul,’ &c. &c. 


The Plates include—Cana of Galilee, Joppa, Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Gethsemane, 
Bethany, Bethlehem, Jacob’s Well, Mount of Beatitudes, Nazareth, Storm on the Lake of 
Gennezareth, &c. &c. 








TWO NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


SOME HOBBY HORSES AND HOW 10 RIDE THEM. 


By C. A. MONTRESOR. 


Crown 8vo. With n»merous illustrations. 5s. 
‘Everyone who owns a scrap-book ought to read the instructive and gossipy essay, “ How to Keep a Scrap- 


. book.” ’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE MISS CRUSOES: 
A OURIOUS STORY FOR BIG AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


By Colonel COLOMB. 


Crown 8vo. With numerous illustrations by A. HircHcock. 3s. 6d. 





NEW NOVEL IN ONE VOLUME, JUST PUBLISHED. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. By the Author of ‘ Three Thousand Miles Through Brazil.’ 


THE VOICE OF URBANO. 


By J. W. WELLS. 





ADELAIDE RISTORI: an Autobiography. 


Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 5s. 


THE STATESMEN SERIES. 


Edited by LLOYD O. SANDERS, 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 
Two Volumes now published. 





BEACONSFIELD. ByT. E. Kzsszt. 
PALMERSTON. By L. C. Sanpzrs. 


The following are some of the Volumes already arranged for: 
O’CONNELL. By J. A. Hamiuton. [Un the press. 
PEEL. By F.C. Montague. 

METTERNICH. By Colonel G. B. MALLEsON, C.S.I. 
BOLINGBROKE. By Artuur HassA.L. 





London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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MR. BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries, 


HERR PAULUS 


HIS RISE, HIS GREATNESS, AND HIS FALL. 
By WALTER BESANT. 





MR. BESANT’S NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ 


With 137 Full-page Plates and Woodcuts. 


** Fifty Years Ago” is not a novel, but it is doing it but scanty justice to say that it is more amusing than 
many novels...... The book is enriched with a very interesting and complete series of portraits.’—SATURDAY 
Review. 

* This entertaining volume.’—MorninG Post. 

* A charming sketch of the life and manners of our fathers.—-Wir AND WISDOM. 

*1t would be a difficult task to decide which was the best Jubilee book written last year. But it is tolerably 
certain that Mr. Besant’s picture of Great Britain as it was “ Fifty Years Ago,” would be accorded one of the 
highest, if not absolutely the highest, place in that voluminous literature......It has a far higher value than 
that of any merely ephemeral or occasional work......The book has the charm of being interesting for its 
stimulating and vigorous style as well as for its matter.’.—-SCOTSMAN. 

‘A very interesting sketch ; a valuable work.’—STAr. 

‘Mr. Besant’s handsome volume. . . is full of life, movement, and colour, and presents a vivid, interesting, 
and able picture of the times, and one which may well inspire hope for the future of England.’—LEEps MERcuRY. 

‘An admirable picture of the manners and customs of our fathers and grandfathers. It is strange, indeed, to 
come upon an annalist with a knowledge of human nature and a sense of humour, and we sometimes almost 
furget that heis writing annals,’—JAmzEs PAyn, in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws. 

* Mr. Besant’s handsome and substantial volume, apart from its value as a vivid picture of men and manners, 
i= as entertaining almost as one of the author’s novels. The illustrations are a very important part of the work. 
The sketches published at the time have been carefully collected and faithfully reproduced.’—MANCHESTER 
EXAMINER. 

* The scenes he depicts with such ease and freedom seem to glow as one reads them, in a manner which is 
probably unattainable by any other writer of to-day.,—CuourT AND SocrgeTy REVIEW. 

* A very entertaining and valuable work...... Amusing and instructive...... Nothing is too small, nothing 
too great, to find a place in the pages of this comprehensive and historically valuable volume, and both Mr. 
Besant and the publishers are to be thanked for having put so much useful and amusiog information within 
reach of the public in so pleasant and convenient a form.’—Pump Court. 


MR. BESANT’S OTHER WORKS ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 


NOVELS BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each ; post 8vo. illus. boards, 2s. each ; cloth oo 2s, 6d. each. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. BY CELIA’S ARBOU. 





WITH HARP AND CROWN. THE MONKS OF TH ELEMA 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. *TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. THE SEAMY SIDE. 

THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. THE TEN YEARS’ TENANT. 


THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 
NOVELS BY WALTER BESANT. 














Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF 
MEN: an — Story. With Illustrations 
FrED. BARNAR 
THE CAPTAINS’ ROOM, &c. With 
Frontispiece by E. J. WHEELER. 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON. 


illus. boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. With 6 Illus. 
trations by H. Furniss. 

DOROTHY FORSTER. With Frontispiece 
by CHARLES GREEN. 


UNCLE JACKE, and other Stories. 





THE. WORLD WENT VERY WELL 
THEN. With Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE EULOGY OF RICHARD JEF- 
FERIES: a Memoir. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 
Preparing. 





[ 
THE ART OF FICTION. Demy 8vo. 1s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Ward, Lock & Co.'s New and Standard Books. 


‘PRAED’S POLITICAL POEMS. The Political and Occasional Poems of 
William Mackworth Praed. Now first collected. Edited, with Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by 
Sir GEorGE YounG. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled boards, uncut edges, 5s. 


ENTIRELY NEW WORK, FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


IRISH WONDERS. The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, Leprechawns, Banshees, 
Fairies, Witches, and other Marvels of the Emerald Isle. Popular Tales as told by the People. By 
D. R. MCANALLY. With 50 Original Illustrations by H. R. Heaton. Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
*,* The wonderful imaginative power of the Celtic mind is never more strikingly displayed than in the 
legends and fanciful tales which people of the humbler walks of life seldom tire of telling. This work comprises 
an effort to present this phase of unwritten Celtic literature in an attractive form. 


MRS. BROWNING’S POEMS. The Poetical Works of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, 1826-1844. Edited, with a Memoir, by J. H. Incram. With a Portrait of Mrs. Browning. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, uncut edges, 416 pages, 5s. ; Cheaper Edition, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; People’s 
Edition, cloth, 2s, 

*,* This Edition includes Poems not to be found in any other issue ; the Memoir by Mr. Ingram furnishes 
come fresh items of interest, and gives for the first time correct data of Mrs. Browning’s Life. 
‘Includes much of her best work...... and will be received with gratitude by many who have been hitherto 
prevented by high prices from coming into touch with one of the most remarkable minds of the century.’ 
GLasGow HERALD. 


The TIMES says: ‘HADYN’S “DICTIONARY OF DATES” IS THE MOST UNIVERSAL BOOK OF 
REFERENCE IN A MODERATE COMPASS THAT WE KNOW OF IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,’ 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to all Ages and Nations, 
for Universal Reference. Eighteenth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Revised throughout. By BENJAMIN 
VriNcENT, Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 1,000 pages, 12,000 Distinct Articles, and 
120,000 Dates and Favts. Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s.; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree-calf, 31s, 6d. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPADIA FOR THIRTY SHILLINGS. 


BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 
INFORMATION. New and Revised Edition. Comprising Geography, History, Biography, Bible 
Knowledge, Science, Art, Literature, Religion, and Philosophy, and containing nearly 4,000 pages, 50,00 
Distinct Articles, Hundreds of Engravings and Coloured Maps. In 4 vols. half-Persian, 42s.; Cheaper 
Edition, cloth gilt, 30s. ; in 6 vols. cloth gilt, 36s. 

‘We know of no book which in such small compass gives so much information.'—ScoTsMAN. 


BEETON’S NEW BOOK OF GARDEN MANAGEMENT. 4 New and 
Greatly Enlarged Edition, entirely Remodelled and thoroughly Revised, forming a Compendium of the 
Theory and Practice of Horticulture, and a Complete Guide to Gardening in all its Branches. Profusely 
illustrated with Coloured Plates and 600 Engravings. Royal 8vo. very handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 
bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 

‘The work is exceedingly comprehensive..... -Appears to leave no detail of the subject without adequate 
treatment.’—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. Com- 
prising 1,350 pages, 4,000 Recipes and Instructions, 1,000 Engravings and New Coloured Cookery Plates. 
With Quantities, Time, Costs, and Seasons, Directions for Carving, Management of Children, Arrangem: nt 
and Economy of the Kitchen, Duties of Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and 250 Bills of Fare. 
44rd Thousand, Half-roan, 7s, 6d.; cloth gilt, 8s. 6d.; half-calf or half-morocco, 10s. 6d. 
‘A volume which will be, for many years tc come, a treasure to be made much of in every 2 household. 
TANDARD. 











THE BEST WORK ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE AND HYGIENE. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. A Guide to Good Health, Long Life, and the Proper 
Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited by GrornGe BLAck, M.B. Edin. Accurately Illustrated 
with 450 Engravings, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d.; half-calf, 16s. 

‘Considerable is the care which Dr. Black has bestowed upon his work on Household Medicine. He has gone 
carefully and ably into all the subjects that can be included in such a volume......... The work is worthy of study 
aud attention, and likely to produce rval good. —ATHENZUM. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AMATEURS IN CARPENTRY AND THE CONSTRUCTIVE ARTS. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. Being a Complete Guide for Amateurs 
in Household Carpentry and Joinery, Ornamental and Constructional Carpentry and Joinery, and Househoid 
Building, Art and Practice. With about 750 Illustrations of Tools, Processes, Buildings, &c. Demy svo. 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, 12s. 

‘There is a fund of solid information of every kindJin the work before us, which entitles it to the proul 
distinction of being a complete vade mecum of the subjects upon which it treats. —DAILy TELEGRAPH. 


THE AMATEUR’S STOREHOUSE. Being the Sixth Volume of ‘Amateur 
Work, Illustrated.’ A Manual of Constructive and Decorative Art and Manual Labour. With Foldiug 
Supplements and about 1,000 Engravings in the Text. Crown 4to. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

The present volume of ‘Amateur Work, Illustrated,’ includes Bench Work, Ornamental Carpentry, 

Photography, Repoussé Work, Magic Lantern Construction, Manufacture of Conjuring Apparatus, Turninz, 

Pianoforte Repairing, Pattern Making, Home Upholstery and Furniture Making, Model Engine Building, &¢., witu 

Thousands of useful Hints, Suggestions, and Wrinkles for all who wish to profitably employ their leisure hours. 

*,* The previous Volumes (Five in number) are also on sale, 7s. 6d. each. 


London; WARD, LOCK & CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C, 


New York: Bond Street, 
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THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
MR. FRANCILLON’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


KING OR KNAVE 


By R. E, FRANCILLON, 


*“ King or Knave” is a novel of incident in the best sense of the term; the narrative never flags for a 
moment, but carries the reader on as if on the surface of a swift running stream ; it abounds in vivid episodes, 
one stirring situation following hard upon another. But the novel is also one of character...... It is certain to 
be welcomed as a story of fresh and sustained interest, told with special force and picturesqueness.’—GLOBE. 

‘The plot of Mr. Francillon’s powerfully written novel is too intricate in its details to be sketched in brief 
space with justice to the skill of its construction. But its general purport may be described as an attempt to 
describe the career of an historical Dr. Jekyll......The theme has been wrought upon more than once in fiction. 
Few writers, however, could treat it with finer ‘effect than Mr. Francillon. His novel is of deep interest, well 
sustained from first to last......The novel is heartily enjoyable, and deserves more than a common measure of 
success.’—SCOTSMAN, 

* A very clever specimen of sensational fiction. Mr. Francillon’s climax is dramatic and full of feeling. The 
story is from first to last absorbing.’—-MoRNING PosT. 

‘Mr. Francillon is to be congratulated on his last novel......S0 much interest in it as to make it enthralling 
enmaen Even the jaded reviewer found it difficult to lay down the book before it was finished.’—ARrnkow. 

‘Mr. Francillon is to be congratulated on having created such a perfectly original hero, and still more on the 
artistic finish which he has imparted to the portrait. In other respects the book is full of merit, the incidents 
being abundant, the characterisation distinct and strong, the interest unflagging, and the writing a model of 
good nervous English. ’—GRAPHIC. 


Mr. Francillon’s other Novels are as follows: 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
QUEEN COPHETUA. | ONE BY ONE. | A REAL QUEEN. 


OLYMPIA. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. | ESTHER’S GLOVE. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 











GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL, 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


THE DEVIL'S DIE. 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ Babylon,’ ‘In All Shades,’ &c. 


‘Mr. Grant Allen’s powerful and interesting novel..... .The story has a strong interest, which is started 
soon and kept at good speed till the eud. It deserves more than an ordinary measure of success.’—SCOTSMAN, 


Grant Allen’s other Novels are as follows: 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, each ; post 8vo. Post Svo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. BABYLON : a Romance. be IN ALL SHADES. 


STRANGE STORIES. With a Frontispiece by | me <¢ 

onhemdaan ‘aie - FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE: a Tale of Love and 
GEORGE DU MAURIER. | Dynamite. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

THE BECKONING HAND. With a Frontiss | PHILISTIA. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 
piece by TOWNLEY GREEN. 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 





IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL. 


8 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


THE LINDSAYS 


A ROMANCE OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
By JOHN LEYS. 


‘If this book be Mr. Ley’s first, he must be congratulated on a very successful début...... It is an example of 
honest fictiongl work, faithfully and creditably done; and as such it deserves a cordial welcome,’—Scorrisu 
LEADER. 

‘A capital novel in every respect...... Mr. Leys is a fresh and vigorcus writer, with a keen sense of humour 
and a wide knowledge of life.’—ScoTSMAN. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW STORIES. 


In the press, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, Ete, 


3y JULIAN HAWTHORNE, Author of ‘ Dust’ &c. 
Lo don: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Every Wednesday. Price Sixpence. 
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| COURT anp SOCIETY | 
REVIEW 


COMBINES THE BEST FEATURES OF THE 





Society BMapers and Weekly eviews. 


EXCLUSIVE INFORMATION, BRIGHT 
ARTICLES, ARTISTIC PORTRAIT, 


i 
AND | 


VALUABLE MONEY PRIZE EVERY WEEK. 








SPECIAL FEATURE FOR 188s: | 
A Series of well-executed PORTRAITS of the Grand | 


Ladies of the Council of the Primrose League. 





A SPECIMEN COPY GRATIS AND POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. | 








OFFICES: 21 PICCADILIVY. W. 
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One Shilling Monthlp, Elustrated. 


BELGRAVTA. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE MAY NUMBER ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Under-Currents 
Thirst! 
A Fresco non 

Etnecary’s Folly... 


An Ocean Incident . ows oi 


Ach !? ... ocd 
Through the Furnace i 
Chevalier Legrand and Mr. Blopper 
The Blackhall Ghosts 
Turner’s *‘ Shipwreck’ 


Among the many Contributors to ‘BELGRAVIA’ during the last eleven years 
have been the following : 


ABELL, FRANK. 

Apams, W. DAVENPORT. 
ALEXANDER, MRs, 
ALLEN, GRANT. 

ANSTEY, F. 
ASHBY-STERRY, J. 
Baker, H. BARTON, 
BarDSLEY, Rev. C. W., M.A, 
* BASIL.’ 

Bepe, CUTHBERT. 
Berwert, W. C., LL.D, 
BisanT, WALTER, M.A, 
BLACK, CLEMENTINA. 
BLACK, WILLIAM G., F.S.A.Scot. 
BoyLe, FRED. 

Brappon, Miss M, E, 
Bret HARTE. 
BUCHANAN, ROBERT. 
CAMERON, Mrs. Lovett, 
CHILD, THEODORE. 
CosBAN, J. MACLAKEN, 
CoLLins, MORTIMER, 
CouLins, WILKIE. 
Comyns-Carr, Mrs. J. 
Cook, DutrTon. 
CuMMING, C. F. GORDON, 
DAvipson, H. COLEMAN, 
Drxon, M. HEPWORTH. 
Dosson, AUSTIN. 
Dow.inG, RICHARD. 
Downes, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A, 
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By the AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS.’ 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

By SIDNEY R. THOMPSON. 

By F. Somers Day. 

By ELSA D’ESTERRE KEELING. 
By J. CRAWFORD SCOTT. 

By ARTHUR READY. 

By SARAH TYTLER. 

By G. H. Appy. 





Dyer, Rev. T. F. THISELTON, M.A. 


Escort, T. H. 8. 
FAWCETT, EDGAR. 

Fig_p, KATE. 
FIrzGERALD, PERCY. 
FONBLANQUE, ALBANY DE. 
FoRBEs, ARCHIBALD. 





Forbes, H. 0. 
FRANCILION, R. E, 
Gipson, CHARLES. 

GossE, Epmunp W. 
GouLp, Rev. 8S. BARING, M.A. 
GRAVES, A. PERCEVAL. 
GRENVILLE- Murray, E. C. 
GREVILLE, HENRI. 

Harpy, I. "Du FFUS. 
Hanpy, Tuomas, 

HAKk, A. EGMONT. 
HATTON, JOSEPH. 
HAwEIs, Mrs, H. R, 
Hawksls, Rev. H. R., M.A. 
HAWTHORNE, JULIAN, 
Hay, Mary C&cIL. 

HEN gy, W. E. 

Hogy, Mrs. CASHEL. 
HUEFFER, FRANCIS. 

Hunt, Mrs. ALFRED W, 
Japp, Avex. H., LL.D. 
KENT, PHILIP. 

KINGSLEY, HENRY. 
KNIGHT, JOSEPH, 

LANG, ANDREW. 

LAWLESS, Hon. EMILY, 
Leien, Henry S. 

LEwIs, ANGELO J, 
Linton, E. Lyxn. 

Lucy, Henry W. 
McCanrrtny, Justin, M.P. 
McCarthy, Justin H., M.P, 
Mackay, CHARLES, LL.D. 
MACAULAY, C. TREVELYAN, 
MacquorD, KATHARINE S, 
MALLock, W. H. 

MARK TWAIN, 

Marston, PHiLip BOURKE. 


MARZIALS, THEO. 

MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 
MAXWELL, W. BABINGTON, 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. 

MILLER, Mrs. FENWICK. 
Murray, D. CHRISTIB. 
NiIcHoison, EDWARD Byagon, M.A, 
Norris, W. E. 

OvImDA. 

PAYN, JAMES, 

Proctor, RIcHARD A. 
RANKING, B. MONTGOMERIE, 
READE, CHARLES, D.C.L. 

Rick, J AMES. 

RIMMER, ALFRED. 

Rosryson, A. Mary F, 
RoBInson, F. W. 

ROBINSON, PHIL. 

Rockstro, W. 8. 

RussE.LL, W. CLARK. 

Sr. JOHNSTON, ALFRED. 

SaLa, GEORGE AUGUSTUS. 
Scott, CLEMENT. 

SENIOR, WILLIAM. 

SHEPHERD, R. HERNE, 
SHERER, J. W., C.S.i. 

SLACK, Henry J. 

SpricuT, T, W. 

SropparD, R. H. 

SWINBURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES, 
TAYLoR, IDA ASHWORTH, 
TROLLOPE, FRANCES ELEANOR, 
TROLLOPE, T. ADOLPHUS. 
VILLARI, LINDA. 

Warkins, Rev. M. G., M.A. 
Watson, T. MALCOLM. 
WruiaMs, W. MATTIEU, F.R.A.S. 
Witson, ANDREW, F.R.S.E. 























NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND BY SARAH TYTLER. 


Two New 


AND WILL BE CONTINUED THROUGH 


UNDERCURRENTS. 


THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran Tyrtier. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


January, 


AND 


Serial Stories began in BELGRAVIA for 


THE YEAR:— 


By the AvtHor oF ‘ PHYLLIS’ ; 
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BRET HARTE’S NEW ag gt 
Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 


A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS, &c. 


By BRET HARTE. 

* The first part of “ A Phyllis of the Sierras” is as vigorously — as anything that Mr. Bret Harte has 
ever written...... Miss Minty Sharpe is simply delightful...... A Drift from Redwood Camp” is an exciting 
tale of frontier life, in the author’s best manner.’-—MOoRNING Post. 

*“A Phyllis of the Sierras” is in parts very charming...... The change in the character of Elijah Martia 
(in “ A Drift from Redwood Camp”) is one of Mr. Bret Harte’s most original and masterly a 

CADEMY. 

‘ Both stories have the vividness of style to which Mr. Harte has accustomed us. The latter, dealing with 
life and scenery which the writer knows to perfection, is wholly admirabie, while the former is thoroughly praise- 
worthy so long as the writer stands upon his “ native heath.” Minty Sharpe is a delightful bit of portraiture, and 
Elijah Martin is not less striking in his way.’—GLoBE. 

BRET HARTE’S OTHER WORKS are as follows: 
BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED WORKS. Arranged | GABRIEL CONROY: 8 Novel. Post 8vo. illustrated 
and Revised by the Author. Complete in 5 vols. boards, 2s. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each, | AN HEIRESS OF RED DOG, and other Stories. 

Vol. I. COMPLETE POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WoRKs. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 
With Steel Portrait, and Introduction by Author. THE TWINS OF TABLE MOUNTAIN. Fep. 8vo. 
Vol. II. EARLIER PAPERS—LUCK OF ROARING picture cover, Is. 
Camp, and other Sketches—BoOHEMIAN PAPERS LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, and other Sketches. 
—SPANISH AND AMERICAN LEGENDS. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 


Vol. III. TALES OF THE ARGONAUTS—EASTERN | JEFF BRIGGS’S LOVE ove tag Fep. 8vo. picture 
SKETCHES, cover, ls. 


Vol. IV. GABRIEL Conroy. FLIP. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth 
Vol. V. StorrES—CONDENSED NovELS, &c. limp, 2s. 6d. 


THE SELECT WORKS OF BRET HARTE, in 
Prose and Poetry. With Introductory Essay by 
J. M. BELLEW, Portrait of the Author, and 50 ll- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
Author's Copyright Kdition. Beautifully printed 
on hand-made paper and bound in buckram. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 





CALIFORNIAN STORIES (including Taz Twins or 
TABLE MOUNTAIN, JEFF BricGs’s Love Struky, 
&c.). Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 

MARUJA: @ Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE ISLE. With 28 

original Drawings by Karz GREENAWAY, Repro- 


duced in Colours by EpMuND Evans. Small 4to.. 


boards, 5s. 











London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EDITION, PRICE 1s. 6d, 


FRY'S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 


Edited by JOHN LANE. 


* The book cannot fail to prove of considerable service to the charitable. Those who are not so disposed may 
be usefuily reminded by it of the vast necessities of London, and that the agencies at work to relieve them are 
tor the most part supported by voluntary contributions. Mr. Fry has done his work well. The arrangement of 
tue volume is excellent.’—PALL MALU GAZETTE. ; 

( ‘HARITY, WHERE AND TO WHOM TO GIVE. See HERBERT FRY’'S 


' 


+ ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1887-8, 
Q UBSCRIPTION S TO HOSPITALS FOR MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN ; 


Asylums for the Poor, the Sick, the Afflicted in Body or Mind, and for the Incurable ; Orphanages ; Homes 
for Aged Destitute Men, Women, and Children ; Refuges for the Destitute and Homeless Poor ; Rescue Societies 
f rthe Rescue of Young Girls; Reformatories ; Societies und Missions for Spreading the Gospel at Home an: 
4b vad ; Societies for Assisting the Poor Clergy and Professional Men of all Classes in need, their Widows, ani 
'Le'r Children ; Schools for the Education of the Children of Poor Gentry, and of the Poor of all Classes ; Homes 
for Working Boys and Girls; Societies for the Immediate Distribution of Food, Clothing, and Coals to tlic 
D stitute. See HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, for 1887-8. 


ONATIONS TO CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. See Appeals in the 
Appendix to HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1887-8. 
] EGACIES, TO WHOM TO BEQUEATH. See Appendix to HERBERT FRY’S 
ROYAL GUIDE TO THE LONDON CHARITIES for 1887-8. 
HARITABLE GIFTS, WHERE MOST WANTED. See Appeals in Appendix 
to HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the LONDON CHARITIES, 1887-8, 
[RUSTEES TO FUNDS BEQUEATHED TO CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


to be distributed as such Trustees may decide, should consult HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the 
LONDON CHARITIES, 1887-8. 


AWYERS CONSULTED AS TO THE BEST CHARITIES TO WHICH TO 


MAKE BEQUESTS, should read the numerous Appeals in HERBERT FRY’S ROYAL GUIDE to the 
LONDON CHARITIES, 1887-8. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W, 
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NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 
{ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 


* Anything more startlingly new in conception, or more brilliantly picturesque in detail, we have not seen 
for a longtime. One has to go back to “ Hypatia” to find a resemblance in the vivid colouring, or in the 
imaginative skill with which the remote past is brought within the reach of modern sympathy......In many 
respects the author of “A Bit of Human Nature” has reached in these pages an elevation of which few con- 
sidered his genius capable...... All these things can merely be indicated, and the mere indication can give no 
conception of the poetic power and beauty with which Mr. Murray and Mr. Herman have woven them into one 
of the finest bits of fiction it has been our good fortune to read......We should be sorry for the sake of pedantry 
to curtail or correct a single detail in a work of so much beauty. —GLascow HERALD. 


‘The book is a remarkably graphic reconstruction of the life of the people it principally treats of, and con- 
tains much of beautiful as well as elevated thought.’-—MornING Post. 

‘There is much in this romance that is very beautiful, and not a little that is really impressive......The 
book contains passages of singular beauty and power, the description of the preparaticns for the great Druidio 
festival being wonderfully impressive. MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 

‘ The story is told with great delicacy and power. There are some scenes in it stronger than can ordinarily 
be found in novels ; and the whole work is one to be read with care, as it certainly will be read with —— 

OTSMAN, 

‘The dramatis persone of this allegorical romance have about them a grand simplicity which bn to all 
that is poetic in our nature.’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* There is not a dull page in the book; and if the story does not suit all tastes, it will strongly fascinate those 
to whom it does appeal.’—PicTORIAL WonrLp. 

‘That a ‘ory of so strange and marvellous a character must leave much to the imagination is inevitable, 


but Mr. Chri..ie Murray has clothed it in eloquent, forcible. and dignified language. The result is a work of 
rare originality......Impressive through its combined earnestness, solemnity, and power.’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. With Three Illustrations by 
A. McCoRMICK, 


OLD BLAZER’S HERO. 


By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


‘How good it is to read! We hardly know in modern fiction anything at once so original and so full of true 
humour as the cx tion of the ch ter of Shadrach, the miner and village bard...... To us there is something 
in Shadrach of which the genius whocreated Mrs. Poyser would not have been ashamed.’—SPECTATOR. 

*A book which is full of humour of a quaint and quiet kind.’—WuHIrEHALL REVIEW. 

* Mr, Christie Murray knows how to tell a story, and contrives to interest us from the very beginning..... ° 
Shadrach might be roughly described as a humble specimen of the Alton Locke type, but he approaches to the 
worth of an original creation, and, if less heroic, is possibly more human than the tailor-poet.’—Sr. JAMES’s 





AZETTE. 

*“ Old Blazer’s Hero” is a story of live people in Mr. Christie Murray’s best manner..... There is a quiet 
flow of humour as well as of feeling throughout the whole story ; it is decidedly a book to be read.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘A powerfully told story, which includes some excellent descriptions of the hard and perilous life led by the 
workers in mining districts.’-—-MORNING PosT. 

* Not many heroes of fiction are so unaffectedly natural as “‘ Old Blazer’s Hero,” the centre figure in a very 
fresh and charming story...... As a whole, the story is exceptionally fresh and enjoyable, and should increase its 
popular anthor’s reputation.’—-ScOTSMAN. 

* One is always sure of something above the ordinary level when taking up a novel by Mr. Christie Murray, 
and this is, to our thinking, up to bis best mark...... It would be difficult to conceive of a more dramatic scene 
than that where Blane saves Shadrach in the air-shaft, except it might be the half-suggested scene on the ice 
when he “ snatched his own salvation.” The hero is a fine fellow......In school-boy parlance, it is “a rattling 
good book.” ’— ACADEMY, 


Mr. MURRAY’S other Novels are as follows: 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


A Life’s Atonement. | Val Strange. | Hearts. 
Joseph’s Coat. The Way of the World. 
A Model Father. A Bit of Human Nature. 
Coals of Fire. First Person Singular. 
By the Gate of the Sea. (| Cynic Fortune. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Herr Paulus: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By WALTER 


BESANT. 8 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 
The Dewil’s Die. By Grant Atten. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
King or Knave? By. E. Francitton. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
The Lindsays: 2 Romance of Scottish Life. By Jonn K. Leys. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


David Poindexter’s Disappearance, &c. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. By James Payy. 





























































By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. Crown 8vv. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 

3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. { May. | 
Ewe: a Romance. By the Author of ‘ John Herring,’ ‘ Red Spider,’ &c. 

2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. [June, 





The Deemster: a Romance of the Isle of Man. By Hatt 
CAINE, Author of ‘A Son of Hagar’ &c. Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


| 
Ewery Inch a Soldier. By M. J. Conqunoun. 8 vols. | 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By : 








H. F. Woop. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

In Exchange for a Soul. By Mary Linsxitt, Author 
of ‘The Haven under the Hill’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 

One Traweller Returns. By D. Curistiz Murray and 

_ Henry HERMAN. Crown 8vo.clothextra,6s. ak 

Old Blazer’s Hero. By D. Csristm Murray, Author of 
‘Joseph’s Coat’ &c. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown §8vo. 6s. 

Jack the Fisherman. By Evizasers Sruart PHELPs. 
With 22 Illustrations by C. W. REED. Square 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


The Heir of Linne. By Rozert Bucnanan, Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Pine and Palm. By Moncurs D. Conway. 2 vols. er. 8vo. 

Seth’s Brother’s Wife. By Harotp Freperic. 2 vols. 


Half-Hours with the Best Novelists of 
the Century: Choice Readings from the finest Novels. Edited, with Critical and 
Biographical Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 38.6d. [ Preparing. 


NEW TWoO-SHILLING NOVELS pow Publishing. 
































1] 
BY GRANT ALLEN. BY MARGARET HUNT. | 
In All Shades. That Other Person. il} 
The Beckoning Hand. BY MARK TWAIN. H 

BY WALTER BESANT. The Prince and the Pauper. } 
Children of Gibeon. BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. i 
BY HALL CAINE. Hathercourt Rectory. iit 
A Son of Hagar. BY MRS. OLIPHANT. i] 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. The Primrose Path. Hl 
The Cruise of the *‘ Black Prince.’ The Greatest Heiress in England. it 
BY WILKIE COLLINS. BY JAMES PAYN. Hy 
The Evil Genius. Holiday Tasks. Ht 

BY PERCY FITZGERALD. BY C. L. PIRKIS. H 
Fatal Zero. Lady Lovelace. +! 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

Heart’s Delight. A Voyage to the Cape. Hi) 
BY JOHN HABBERTON. BY T. W. SPEIGHT. i 
Country Luck. The Golden Hoop, &c. ft} 
BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. BY SARAH TYTLER. Hi 

Miss Cadogna. Disappeared. ' 
Love—or a Name. Citoyenne Jacqueline 








London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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~ CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued, 


Mary Jane Married. By Georcz R. Sims, Author of 
‘Mary Jane’s Memoirs,’ ‘The Dagonet Ballads,’ &c. Post 8vo. 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Phyllis of the Sierras, &c. By Brer Harve. 
Post 8vo. picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Broken Wings: a Novel. By Avery Macatprye, Author of 
‘Teresa Itasca.’ With Illustrations by W. J. HENNEssy. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6%. 


NEW VOLUMES OF ‘PICCADILLY NOVELS.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
The World Went Well Then. By Water Besant. 
Red Spider. By the Author of ‘John Herring.’ 

Paston Carew. By E. Lyyn Linton. 
Little Nowels. By Wicaer Cottivs. 
Glow-worm Tales. By James Payn. 
A Son of Hagar. By Hatt Came. 


A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. By 
CHARLES JAMES. Post 8vo. picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6. 


Mark Twrain’s Library of Humour. (Uni- 
form with the Illustrated Edition of ‘A Tramp Abroad.’) A thick volume of 700 
pages, profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


‘The Right Honourable:?’ a Romance of Society and 


Politics. By Justin McCarTHy and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new type on a large crown 
8vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth, are now publishing, at 6s. each, 
1. Ready-Money Mortiboy. With | 5. The Golden Butterfly. Witha 
a Portrait of JAMES RICE, and a Preface Portrait of WALTER BESANT. 
by WALTER BESANT. | . The, Monks of Thelema. 
































2. My Little Girl. . By Celia’s Arbour. 
3. With Harp and Crown. . The Chaplain of the Fleet. 


4. This Son of Vulcan. . The Seamy Side, &c. &c. 


Pitty Years Ago. By Watter Besant, Author of‘ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.’ With One Hundred and Thirty-seven full-page Plates and 
Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. 


Cann 














Tanglewrood Tales for Girls and Boys. By Narsaniren 
HAWTHORNE. Illustrated by G. W. Epwarps. Large 4to. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


The Complete Works in Werse and 
Prose of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited, Prefaced, and Annotated by 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. [shortly. 

___%q* Also a Large-paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 


Locrine: a Tragedy. By AtceRNon CHARLES SWINBURNE. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Selections from the Poetical Works of 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. Second Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


English Newspapers: Chapters in the History of 
Journalism. By H. R. Fox Bourng, Author of ‘English Merchants’ &c. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s. 




















The City of Dream: an Epic Poem. By Ropert Bucnanan. 


With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. MACNAB. Fep. 8vo. buckram, 6s. 


Wictorian Poets. By Epmunp Ciarence StepmMan. A New 
(the Thirteenth) Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 9s. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 
WORKS BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


UNIFORM EDITION, handsotiely bound in buckram, gilt top, 6s. each. 








Familiar Studies of Men and Books.| Prince Otto. | The Merry Men. 
New Arabian Nights. Memories and Portraits. 
The Silverado Squatters. Virginibus Puerisque. 


Underwoods: Poems. 
A Book for the Hammock. By W. Crarx Russett, 


Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies: a Memoir. 


By WALTER BESANT. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


The Life of the Fields. By Ricuarp Jerrerms. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Nature near London. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; 
post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Open Air. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Englishman ’s House: a Practical Guide to all 
interested in Selecting or Building a House, with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, 
&c. By C.J. RICHARDSON. Fourth Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece and 534 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [Short’v. 


Society in Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count 
PAUL VASILI. Translated by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT, Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s, (Preparing. _ 

Zephyrus: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By E. R. 


PEARCE EDGcUMBE, LL.D. With 41 Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


A Day’s Tour: a Journey through France and Belgium. With 
Sketches in facsimile. By PERCY FITZGERALD. Crown 4to. picture cover, 1s. 


The Country of the Passion Play, nd the 
Highlands and Highlanders of Bavaria. By L. G. SEGUIN. With a Map and 37 
Illustrations. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Walks in Algiers and its Surroundings. 
By L. G. SEGUIN. With 2 Maps and 16 Illustrations. A New Edition, Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Bird Life in England. By Epwin Lester ARNoLp, 
Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
By PHIL ROBINSON, Author of ‘The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘The Poets’ Beasts,’ &c. Crown 


















































i _ 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. — 
The Folk-lore of Plants. By T. F. Tuiszexron Dyer, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 





Hydrophobia: an Account of M. Pasteur’s System, containing 
all his Communications, the Technique of his Method, and latest results. By RENAUD 
Suzor, M.B.,C.M. Edin. & M.D. Paris. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Our Eyes: How to Preserve them from Infancy to Old Age. By 
JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., &c. Sixth Edition (Eleventh Thousand), Enlarged. 
With 58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. 


The Playtime Naturalist: a Book for every Home. 
By Dr. J. E. TAYLor, F.L.S., Editor of ‘Science-Gossip.’ With 300 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New Translation, 
with Historical Introduction and Notes, by T. M’CRIE, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 

How to Play Solo Wrhist: iis Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands printed 
in red and black, and a revised and augmented Code of Laws. By ABRAHAM S. 
WILKS and CHARLES F. PARDON. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

English Caricature and Satire on 
Napoleon the First. By JOHN ASHTON, Author of ‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne.’ With 115 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 

A History of the Four Georges. By Justin 
McCartuy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. _[ Vol. II. Preparing. 




















Mr. VWWhistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’ Uniform with his 
‘Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s. [Jmmediately. 
NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND BY SARAH TYTLER. 
Belgravia for 1888.—Two New Serial Stories began in 
Belgravia for January, and will be continued through the year :— 
UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of ‘PHyLuIs’; and 
THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran TyTwer. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for i8sss. 
One Shilling Monthly. In addition to the Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, 
and Art, for which this Magazine has so high a reputation, ‘SCIENCE NOTES,’ by 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and ‘TABLE TALK,’ by SyLvVANUS URBAN, 
appear Monthly. 


Science-Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYtor, F.L.S., &. Devoted 
to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Tele- 
scopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 


Academy Notes (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. ls. 

Grosvenor Notes (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. Is. 

The New Gallery (1888). With Facsimile Sketches. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. Is. 

The Paris Salon (1888). With over 800 Facsimile 


Sketches. 3s. 


Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (1887-8). Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, 
Officials, &e. Edited by JoHN LANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 

Wralford’s County FEF'amilies of the United 
Kingdom. Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c. 
of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or 
Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, 
Clubs, &c. Twenty-eighth Annual Edition, for 1888, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 

Wralford’s Shilling Peerage (1888). Containing an Alpha- 
betical List of the House of- Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish 
Peers, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

WYalford’s Shilling Baronetage (1888). Containing an 
Alphabetical List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, 
Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

Wralford’s Shilling MKMnightage (1888). Containing an 
Alphabetical List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical 
Notices, Dates of Creation, Addresses, kc. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

WYalford’s Shilling House of Commons (1888). 
Containing a List of all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. 32mo. cloth, ls. 

Wralford’s Complete Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, and House of Commons (1888). In One Volume, royal 32mo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 5s. 


London; CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SCHWEITZER 
COCOATINA 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW POEM. 
Fep. 8vo. buckram extra, 6s. 


THE CITY OF DREAM. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Two Illustrations by P. Macnas. 








GUARANTEED 
PURE 


SOLUBLE COCOA. 














SOLD BY 


CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c., 
In TINS at 1/6, 3/- &c. 














* Doubt, fear, nothingness, are expressed by Mr. Buchanan in words of vivid realism.. - Those the most 
opposed to his ideas may acknowledge the talent and impressive earnestness with which he treats his grave 
theme.’—MorNING Post. 

* We must express our genuine admiration for the poem as a very excellent piece of work when judged upon 
its merits. Its versification is rather that of “ The Earthly Paradise ” than that of “ Paradise Lost,” but this is no 
mean praise ; while the lyric songs scattered through the work are perfect of their kind. Many phrases will wia 
for themselves a permanent place in the memory.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘That the “ City of Dream” belongs to the scanty company of justifiable epics, I am well inclined to believe 
anne Full of fine lines and beautiful passages......For myself, I like best the double lyric in Bk. xii......This 
simple strain is vaguely suggestive of the *‘ colossal innocence,” as well as of the subtle music, of one of Blake's 
Childhood Songs.’—WILLIAM SHARP, in the ACADEMY. 


Mr. BUCHAN AN’S other works are as follows: 











Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. each. 
Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour. 
With a Frontispiece by ARTHUR HUGHES, 
Selected Poems of Robert Buchanan. 
With a Frontispiece by T. DALZIEL. 
The Earthquake; or, Six Days and a 
Sabbath. 


The City of Dream: an Epic Poem. 
With Two Illustrations | by P. MACNAB. 


Robert Buchanan’ s Complete Poetical 
Works. With Steel-plate Portrait. Crown Svo. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Heir of Linne, Crown 8vo. cloth 


extra, 3s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo. illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each 


The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. With a Frontispiece. 


God and the Man. With Illustrations 
by Frep. BARNARD, 


The Martyrdom of Madeline. With 


Frontispiece by A. W. CooPEr. 
Love Me for Ever. With a Frontispiece 


by P. Macnas, 

Annan Water. The New Abelard. 
Foxglove Manor. 

Matt: a Story of a Caravan. 


The Master of the Mine. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W 





DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 





The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the 
* extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpleasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat home. The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any 1 
or post free for 4/-, 5/-, a loake ape the first are ‘sizes from’ 


SOUTHALL BROS, & BARCLAY, 
LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 













































| 
' 
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SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. 


By H. F. WOOD. 


* This is a cleverly narrated detective story, on an original plan, and with original and sharply drawn characters. 
.. «We cordially commend the work asa clever and conscientious sketch of contemporary life, and asa thoroughly 
entertaining “tale of two cities.” ’—GALIGNANI'’S MESSENGER. 

* A-detective story of far more than ordinary interest.....It is far above the ordinary range of such fiction. 
..+-1t is a well-constructed, well-written, powerful story.’—-ScoTSMAN. 

* The detective of fiction is still irresistible.....Mr. Wood’s portraiture of the great Byde of Scotland Yard is 
cleverly managed..... Most people will try to get through “‘ The Passenger from Scotland Yard” at a sitting.’ 

GLasaow HERALD. 

*It would seem as if on this side of the Channel we are destined to have a school of “detective fiction.” If it 
at all maintains the level reached in “The Passenger from Scotland Yard,” this will be a source of unmixed 
pleasure to the novel-reader. The pioneers of this class of literature have in Mr. Wood a formidable rival. His 
book is one of the best-constructed and best-written of this class that has yet been produced. The much-abused 
words “absorbing” and “ exciting” are especially applicable to this clever work.’-—MorNING Post. 

* An anxiously elaborate detective story after Gaboriau...... The book should be read in the train—if possible 
the night mail to Paris. —SaTurDAY Review. 

‘Mr. Wood is a clever writer. Indeed, if this be his first literary venture, he is very much to be congratulated 
on the success which he has achieved......Sensation enough and to spare, but all of the most pleasantly stimu- 
lating kind, and we are not ashamed to confess that at times we were aware of a thrilling sensation which 
recalled our youth and the days when we read for pleasure and not for business. Therefore the delights in store 
for the casua! reader of Mr. Wood’s book may be imagined.’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* A detective story, the author of which is very skilful in suggesting wrong theories for the reader to start 
ypon,’—StT. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

* Mr. Wood’s clever and exciting tale......The book is an uncommonly favourable specimen of its class; the 
sharacters are well drawn, the style alert, and the ingenuity of the plot is worthy of Gaboriau. The dénouement 

‘sspiritedly worked out. Mr. Wood takes great pains with his minor characters, and the results are eminently 
mtisfactory. —ATHEN ZUM. 

‘Clever and interesting. CONGREGATIONAL REVIEW. 

* An undeniably clever story....The interest of the story is cleverly maintained, and the adventures of “ The 
Passenger from Scotland Yard,” and the group of conspirators in whose movements he manifests such a lively con- 
cern, are put through their paces in ‘a sufficiently sensational way to please even a blasé reader of this kind of 
fiction. —LEEDS MERCURY. 





3 vols. crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 


EVERY INCH A SOLDIER. 
By M. J. COLQUHOUN, Author of ‘Under Orders’ &c. 


‘ The deep interest of the author’s plot......The book amply proves that the mine of Anglo-Indian literature 
can yet yield much under the touch of a skilful hand.’—Mornin@ Post. 

‘ The story is full of movement...... The sketches of Hindoo character are well done, and the superstitions of 
the natives are used to good effect in giving colour to the stronger situations of the story. The novel, asa 
whole, is written with considerable cleverness, and will be read with enjoyment.’—ScoTsMAN. 

* There is a good deal of military vigour in “ Every Inch a Soldier.” The scenes at the exciting period of the 
Mutiny are to all appearance drawn from the life.’—ACcADEMY. 

* Has enough life and stir to wile away a few hours very pleasantly.... Most readers will enjoy it.’ —Sprerator. 

* A very exciting novel......On the whole, proves that India, as a field for novel-writers, can yet yield a rich 
harvest.’—IRISH TIMES. 

*The style throughout is delicate and brilliant......We recommend this novel to every reader who seeks at 
the same time intellectual satisfaction, amusement, and information, ‘Every Inch a Soldier” will furnish him 
with all.—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* Decidedly the best novel descriptive of military life in India that we have met with......The story becomes 
of painful interest.’—Court JouRNAL. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 


THE HEIR OF LINNE. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


‘Mr. Robert Buchanan has produced a most effective story.....There are some character-sketches in the 
book which are of singular merit... ..Eminently readable, interesting from first to last..-ScoTSMAN. 

‘Far simpler in subject and manner than most of Mr. Buchanan’s previous works, “ The Heir of Linne” is not 
wanting in the forcible earnestness which characterises all that he writes. Characters so strongly marked, and 
such striking accuracy of detail, are rarely met with in this class of fiction, unless it be, as in this instance, the 
production of a master hand......Those who seek for conventionality in fiction must not do so in “The Heir of 
Lione.” Its personages are all distinctly original.’—Morn1ING Post. 

‘Mr. Robert Buchanan handles the old theme, “ Men were deceivers ever,” with moral delicacy as well as 
dramatic vigour......The clever and exciting plot. re The manner ia which grim mince of wit and wisdom 
with outrageous folly in the speeches of the “ prophet” is conveyed is neither more nor less than a stroke of 
genius.’—LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘ There is enough in Mr. Buchanan’s latest novel to raise it far above the average run of modern stories...... 
Willie McGillvray is a distinct creation. —ACADEMY. 

‘“The Heir of Linne” is a pretty enough story in its way......“Robin” is a very quaint and fascinating 
little person.’—GUARDIAN. 

‘ The book has life and vigour.’—SPECTATOR. 

* An admirable story......AJl the qualities of remantic interest.’-—-Grapnic. 

‘A really — story, full of life and picturesqueness ; it is rich in dramatic situations, and is at once 
more workmanlike in construction and more wholesome in tone than the majority of the author’s recent novels. 
..Undoubted vividness and vigour..—-MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or have held, 
their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. 


By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 
THE MORNING POST of July 6, 1887, says:— 


‘The English aristocracy is admittedly one of the finest bodies in Europe, and few countries can boast of so 
many families able to trace back their descent without a break for so many years, and so distinguished by their 
services to State and Sovereign. A peculiar characteristic of the “ upper ten thousand” in England is, that they 
do not entirely depend for their fame upon those who have founded their line ; their representatives mix with the 
people, and, ii. - il the pursuits of life, vie with the couches nouvelles in their efforts to attain fame as artists, mer 
of letters and of sciences, and, above all, as statesmen. Unfortunately, too many of the books of reference devoted 
to them are confined to titled persons, and leave out of account what are termed the “county families,” the 
source whence the titled families spring. Mr. E. Walford’s volume comprises a mass of information respecting 
the leading families of the country, whether titled or untitled, which it would be difficult to set forth more clearly 
and concisely. The book furnishes details relating to the descent, birth, marriage, education, and appointments 
of each person ; it indicates his heir apparent or presumptive ; gives a record of the offices with which he has 
been and is connected; and supplies the address of his town residence and country seat. In many cases even the 
London clubs of which the head of the family may be a member are enumerated. One useful matter has how- 
ever, been omitted, although here and there even that is touched upon—it is the acreage and rent-roll of each 
family. It may be objected that to give this information would be to make public too much of the private 
matters of any individual; but there is no reason why it should not be given, asin “The Modern Doomsday 
Book,” published by authority of Parliament in 1875, there can be found a basis for supplying at least an approxi- 
mate valuation should the persons themselves fail to furnish the desired information. Among the contents of the 
book are tables of precedence among men and among women, notices of the Queen and the Royal Family, the 
list of county families, both titled and untitled, in alphabetical order; a table of the members of the Privy 
Council, and index of names arranged by counties, and a list of country seats. Mr. Walford has taken every pre- 
caution to ensure accuracy, having communicated with every family whose name is included in the volume ; and 
in most instances he has received a reply. The names of those who have not themselves revised the notice con- 
cerning them are marked with an asterisk. Considering that each separate entry involves the statement of from 
five to fifty facts, the book is remarkably concise, clear, and exact. There must necessarily be some omissions 
ina work of such magnitude, but these may readily be excused when the difficulty of defining “a county family” 
is taken into account in a country like England, where, owing to the infinence of trade, commerce, and various 
other reasons, individuals and families are continually crossing and recrossing the narrow yet distinct line which 
severs the aristocracy from the commonalty. The utility of the volume as a book of reference is incontestable, 
and the best proof of the esteem in which it is held is the fact that it has now attained its twenty-seventh annual 


publication,’ 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 














HOLLOWAYS PILLS THE GREATEST WONDER 
OF MODERN TIMES, 
These famous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 
on the LIVER ana STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 
SPRINGS of LIFE, They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental te 
FEMALES, Young or Old, and a fine Medicine for Children. To the Emigrant, Traveller, 
Soldier, and Sailor, they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clime. 
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YORKSHIRE RELISH, 


Most Delicious Sauce inthe World. Bottles, 6d., rs, and 2s. 


COODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 


The Best in the World. 1d. Packets; 6d., 1s., 2s. and ss. Tins. 


SOODALL’S ECG POWDER, 


One 6d. Tin equal to 25 Eggs. 1d. Packets; 6d., 1s., 2s. & 5s. Tins. 


COODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


Delicious Custards without Eggs. In Boxes, 2d., 6d. and 1s. each. 


COODALL’S BLANCMANCE POWDER, 


Delicious Blancmange in a few minutes. In Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each. 


COODALL’S QUININE WINE, B.P. 


Best Tonic yet introduced. Bottles, 6d., rs. and 2s. each. 


COODALL’S CINCER-BEER POWDER, 


Makes 3 Gallons of Best Ginger-Beer for 3d. Packets, 3d. and 6d. 


COODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK, 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, Iron, Tin, &c. 6d. and 1s. Bottles. 


COODALL’S LAVENDER WATER, 


A Rich and Lasting Perfume. Bottles, 1s., 2s., 5s. & 10s. 6d. eac 


COODALL’S PLATE POWDER, 


For Polishing and Cleaning all Metals. Boxes, 6d., 1s. and 2s. each. 


COODALL’S CALF’S FOOT JELLY, 


Pure, Strengthening, Palatable. Bottles, rs., 1s. 6d. and 2s. each. 
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For a Choice Selection of Excellent and Palatable 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


Write to Messrs. Goopa.t, Backnouse & Co., LeEps, enclosing 
a Penny Stamp for Postage, when you will be presented with a 
Valuable Book of more than 100 pages, bound in Cloth, and fully 
Illustrated, called 


“GOOD THINGS ” 


Mane, Saip anp Dong, ror Every Home anp HovuseHo.p. 


‘FREEMAN’S 
SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS, 


a Sold in Bottles, at 2!9, 4/6, 11|- & 33|- each. 


OAL BACKHOUSE,X C8, LEEDS 
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@FOR THE BLOOD AL LIFE? Is warranted to cleanse the blood trom all tmpati- 


m whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, 


Sear Houten, Skin and Blood Diseases, and Sores 
of all kinds, its effects are marvellous. It is the 
only real specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for 
it removes the cause from the blood and bones. 


Thousands of T ials. In 
WORLD-FAMED 11s, each, ofall emits ent for 88 of 182 stamps 








by 
LO 0 Ty M IXT UJ rn 2 LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., LINCOLN, 
Me BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 


CORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—1s. 14d. per box; 
post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly halfacentury. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. Smiru, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside. 











ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK.—sovrnampton BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; 
— the = and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 

otes issued. 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions, 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


with immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK 
Buixp1ne Socrety, 29 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes, 
Apply at the Office of the Brmxsrcx Freznotp Lanp Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars, on application, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BLAIR’ S|” GREAT CLATICA. and umbiGoe ee 


'e; O { j ‘iy The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in a few days by 
this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
P I ] rT : J S certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


9 HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy 
for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of 


Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all disorders. 




















PILL OF For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing the dis- 
tressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression. of Spirits, Dulness 
of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of 
H E A ae T H the Skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion. 
‘ All Chemists at 1s. 144 and 2s 9d ver bor, 
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OSLER’S CHINA =~ 
pian cnntninial Gil ASS SERVICES. 


Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. Table Ornaments. 
FLOWER STANDS, GRAPE STANDS, VASES, TABLE FOUNTAINS, dec. 
IN ALL TUB LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS. 


London: Show Rooms, 100 Oxford Street, W. 


Crown 8vo. bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 


Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. 


By AVERY MACALPINE, 


*“ Teresa Itasca” combines everything that is delightful in the way of fiction, and should prove a godsend 
to those who are now seeking rest from their labours. ... Three delightfully poetic stories. ... The 
stories must afford pleasure to refined readers in the same way that an exquisite piece of old china or lace 
conveys pleasure to the eyes and mind of a collector of articles of vertu.’ —WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘Deserves a wide popularity. ... We can cordially recommend “Teresa Itasca” to the notice of our 
readers There is not a dull line in it from the first page to the last..—LapDy’s PICTORIAL, 

* The stories have picturesquene: s and imaginative power.’—ACADEMY. 

‘The short tale of Alfriga in “ Teresa Itasca” is really a fine piece of word-painting. The sad moonlight 
cortege across the solemn waters of the fiord is worthy of an artist’s pencil.'—LITERARY WORLD. 

*“ Teresa Itasca” is very well written, and the story is perfectly natural. ... The supreme pathos of 
her death, just when her husband is free and returns to find her, is harrowing.’—VANITY Farr, 

‘In the volume entitled “ Teresa Itasca” there are included three short stories of a kind which, in these 
realistic days, are not too often met with. . .. Their attraction, which is very real, depends mainly on their 
imaginative quality, their grace of style, and the author’s power of conceiving and depicting pathetic situations. 
They are, in iact, prose poems,’—ScoTSMAN. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


CHEVALIER CAMPOTOSTO’S ACADEMY, 
7 KENSINGTON GARDENS SQUARE, BAYSWATER, W. 


TERMs :—For Three Hours’ Class daily, except Saturday, for Three Months’ study from Nude 
or Draped Model, 7 Guineas ; for Landscape and Flower, 5 Guineas ; payable in advance. 











One Class from 9.30 to 12.30; one from 1.30 to 4.30; Evening Class from 7 to 10. Each Classreceiv- 
ng a lesson every day, and Signor Campotosto working in the presence of the Students and others. 


ONE PRIVATE LESSON, 1 Guinea. TWELVE PRIVATE LESSONS, 10 Guineas. 


For Schools, or for Parties of Friends, a reduction in Terms will be made. 


TRUTH says—‘Mr. Henry Campotosto has started a sort of Academy School of his own in Kensington 
Gardens Square, and proposes to hold morning and evening classes there. I wish Mr. Campotosto luck, and may 
prophesy that, whatever his pupils learn, they will be taught to avoid stereotyped conventionality.’ 

The ILLUstRATED Lonpon News says—‘ Signor Campotosto, whose jubilee -picture was described in these 
columns a few months ago, has opened an Academy of painting, in which the standard of thorough draughtsman- 
ship, for which he is famous, will be aimed at. Mdlle, Campotosto, whose skill as an artist is attested by her 
numerous successful works exhibited at the Royal Academy of London, at Paris, Brusrels, &c., will undertake 
the supervision of the ladies’ classes, although the chief direction will remain in Signor Campotosto’s hands,’ 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER says—‘ During the last few weeks an exhibition of some very high-class pictures 
has been arranged . . . a number of fine studies from the life by Henry Campotosto and his pupils. The master’s 
own work is very charming. His modelling is at once powerful and delicate, and his colour is fresh and delight- 
ful. The drawings of Miss Campotosto and William Houghton offer striking testimony to Mr. Campotosto’s 
success as a teacher.’ 


The BRIGHTON GUARDIAN says—‘ . . . valuable facilities will be offered to provincial students. Rooms for 
boarding have been provided for such pupils as might not otherwise be able to avail themselves of lessons by this 
great master. . . . For landscape lessons he will go into the country or into the park with the students to give 


them practical lessons. Signor Campotosto deserves to succeed with such a liberal programme. That his pupils 
will be led away from beaten tracks into originality and vigour goes without saying.’ 

The ARTIsT says—‘ A welcome addition to the too limited list of capable art professors has just been found in 
the well-known artist Signor Henry Campotosto, who has made arrangements to open an atelier on the continental 
system. He has set apart for his pupils a studio in his own house, and will there teach them to draw and paint 
from the life, and from nature, animate and inanimate, according to a system of hisown. This is in many ways 
opposed to the old-fashioned academic convention. He will himself work copstantly in the presence of his class, 
educating them by example as well as by precept.’ 
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TEA OF ROBUST STRENGTH, 
CEYLON, INDIAN, & CHINA GROWTH, at 1/4, 1/6, 1/8, & 2/-alb., sold by 


COOPER COOPER & CO. 


AND THERE IS NO SUCH VALUE SOLD IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AT THESE PRICES. 
FINER TEAS of CEOICEST and MOST SELECT QUALITIES, 3s., 2s. 6d., and 2s. a lb., at a Commission 
only on the Price paid in Eastern Markets. SAMPLES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

COOPER COOPER & CO. have an arrangement with the London Parcels Delivery Company to collect the 
value of any parcel when delivered, if it is more convenient to customers to pay in this manner rather than 
remit direct. THREEPENCE only is the charge made by COOPER COOPER & CO. for sending Packages 
of TEA from four to ten pounds in weight, by Parcels Post, to any part of the United Kingdom. 


Chief Office—5O King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 
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Ss oni] ing Slide Holder.to Stage, Revolving Diaphragm, Hand Forceps, 
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NETHERWOOD BARN: 
A TRAGEDY OF MIDSUMMER DAY. 


By BENJAMIN SCOTT, 


N the heart of Worcestershire, about midway between Droitwich 
and Spetchley, lies the small village or hamlet of Oddingley. 
The Bristol express, as it rushes southward, gives the traveller a 
passing glimpse of the little church, standing among a few trees, 
pretty near to the line, upon the right. The population is scanty 
the parish consisting mainly of some half-dozen farms, and the 
district is somewhat wild, and, to use a Worcestershire word, unked.' 
It is bordered on either side by low hills, those on the east being 
crowned by the Trench Woods, in whose recesses, at the time to 
which this narrative refers, the wild-cat, the badger, and the marten 
still found a home. 

To the living of this secluded place, worth at the most con- 
siderably under £200 a year, the Rev. George Parker was in 1793 
presented by Lord Foley, through the influence of his friend and 
patron the Duke of Norfolk. Mr. Parker was a Cumberland man, 
and had received his education in his native county, subsequently 
passing some years as an assistant classical master at St. John’s 
School, Warwick.? Of his general character as a clergyman little is 
known; he is traditionally said, however, to have been benevolent 
in disposition and kind to the poor. But from the time of his first 
coming to Oddingley he was constantly at variance with his richer 
parishioners, the farmers, on the question of tithes, which formed the 

1 A.S. uncud= uncouth, strange or unknown. 

* His father was a substantial yeoman, of Joinby, in the parish of Greystoke, 
six miles from Penrith. Mr. Parker’s lands adjoining and traversing those of the 
Duke of Norfolk, he proposed an exchange, by which the boundary was made 


more even. The Duke was so well pleased that he undertook to provide for the 
education and advancement of Mr. Parker’s son George, 
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principal part of his living. What was the exact point in dispute, 
apart from the particulars which follow, is not recorded. Tithe, 
as a customary and legal payment, could hardly be objected to 
in the abstract, unless it were from considerations of religion or 
conscience, which, as the sequel will show, did not weigh very heavily 
with the Oddingley farmers. They were not poor men, for those 
were the good old times when, with wheat at ninety to one hundred 
shillings the quarter, and rents much lower in proportion than at 
present, it was possible for agriculturists to make money; when “A 
short crop and a long war” was the cynical toast of the unregenerate 
British farmer. Nor does it appear that Mr. Parker, though perhaps 
inclined to be strict and masterful, acted otherwise than as a straight- 
forward man of business. His predecessor had been in the habit of 
compounding with the farmers for his tithes, receiving in lieu thereof 
£135 per annum, which sum being considered insufficient by Mr. 
Parker, he proposed to raise itto #150. This proposal was resisted 
by the farmers, at the instigation of Captain Samuel Evans, who 
occupied a farm which adjoined the churchyard on the south side, 
and was thence called the Church Farm. This individual, now a 
magistrate, had formerly served his Majesty King George the Third 
in the 89th Regiment of Foot, had taken part in the abortive British 
attack on the island of Guadaloupe, and had been allowed by a 
grateful country to retire upon half-pay.!| The farmers refusing to 
grant the extra £15, Mr. Parker decided to collect the tithes in kind. 
This he did for two or three years, when the farmers, finding them- 
selves losers by the system, offered to comply with the terms formerly 
proposed by the Rector. He replied that he was willing to abide by 
his own proposition, but as he had in the meantime been at an expense 
of £150 in erecting a barn and making other arrangements for col- 
lecting the tithes, he required that they should bear their share of 
the outlay. But here the farmers struck again, and in the result Mr. 
Parker continued to collect the tithes in kind. Considering the 
temper of his parishioners, this may not have been a wise course, 
but it can hardly be called an unjust one. Dissensions and litigation, 
however, ensued, and this state of things continued until the year 
1806. Meanwhile Mr. Parker had married, and was now the father 


1 Evans appears to have been a man of low origin, the son of a small trades- 
man at Kidderminster. Having enlisted as a common soldier, he subsequently 
distinguished himself as a recruiting sergeant, and at length obtained a captaincy. 
Upon his retirement he returned to his own town, and after several moves settled 
at Droitwich, where he became successively burgess, bailiff, and magistrate. He 
probably possessed the easy assurance which enables so many worthless characters 
to push their way in the world. 
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of several young children. In the early part of the year (1806) a 
conspiracy was entered into which for cold-blooded atrocity has 
not been excelled even in the “disturbed ” districts in the west of 
Ireland. It was in this respect worse than the agrarian plots with 
which we have lately become so familiar, namely, that all the principal 
parishioners, including Captain Evans, who had now attained the 
mature age of seventy-two, were privy to it. Great as their differ- 
ences with the Rector had been, it is to be supposed that these men 
went at least occasionally to church—perhaps had responded some- 
times to the prayer “From battle, from murder, and from sudden 
death, good Lord, deliver us.” None the less they were tired of 
the Parson, and they determined upon his “removal.” It was 
decided, in fact, that Mr. Parker should be shot, and the project 
was discussed openly and without reticence. Thomas Clews, 
of Netherwood Farm, calling one morning at the house of a 
neighbour, whom he found engaged in conversation with the Rector, 
exclaimed on the departure of the latter, “‘ Here’s fifty pound for any 
one who will shoot the Parson!” On the farm of John Barnett, 
another of the conspirators, stood a sort of summer-house, called 
from its appearance the Pigeon House. In a cottage hard by lived 
a labouring man, whose two daughters, sitting up late one night, heard 
voices in the direction of the Pigeon House. One of the girls went 
out, and, hiding herself behind the trunk of a tree, overheard part of 
the proceedings. As there had been that day an enrolment among 
the farmers for the purpose of fighting against Bonaparte in case of 
an invasion, the war naturally formed one topic of discussion ; and as 
Barnett’s cider-cellar was underneath the building, it was also natural 
that the talk should be seasoned with toasts. Five voices joined 
in the conversation, among which that of Clews could be easily 
distinguished, though none of the parties were visible. 

The toast “Death to the Bonaparte of Oddingley” had just 
been given and drunk “left-handed,” when the barking of a dog 
disturbed this amiable company, and the terrified girl flew back to 
her home, followed to the cottage door by the footsteps of two of the 
party. On another occasion Clews was seen by one of his own 
labourers at a public-house in Droitwich, in company with the man 
who afterwards committed the crime, when the same toast, “ Death 
to the Bonaparte of Oddingley,” was proposed and drunk. At 
Easter there was a vestry meeting in the church, followed by a 
dinner at the “ Plough,” in the neighbouring village of Tibberton. ‘The 
proceedings at the vestry had not been harmonious, and after dinner 
Captain Evans, magistrate and retired officer, proposed to drink 
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“the Parson left-handed.” With the exception of two individuals,! 
all the persons present accepted the sinister toast. The Rector’s 
death having been decided upon, the next step was to engage a 
suitable agent for the commission of the deed; the conspirators, for 
reasons best known to themselves, thinking their own necks too 
valuable to be unduly risked. Perhaps, like many other rogues, 
they had not implicit confidence in each other. Be this as it may, 
they found a willing instrument in one Richard Heming, a carpenter, 
who lived at Droitwich, three miles away. This man undertook, for 
a consideration, to shoot Mr. Parker. Like his employers, he seems 
to have thought that there was no necessity for an ostentatious dis- 
play of caution, allowing himself to be seen lurking about the Par- 
sonage for several months shouldering a gun, which is not exactly a 
carpenter’s tool. Once, indeed, he left the weapon under a rick- 
staddle in Captain Evans’s fold-yard, where it was found by a 
domestic servant and taken into the house. Heming let it remain 
for a week, then called and took it away. He was frequently to be 
seen in the meadows with his gun, both morning and evening, his 
object being to get a shot at his victim as he drove his cows afield 
or brought them home again at milking-time. But in these walks 
Mr. Parker was often accompanied by his little daughter, a girl of 
five summers, whose presence might either involve the commission 
of a double murder, or greatly enhance the danger of detection. As 
weeks went by, and no favourable chance presented itself, the 
assassin adopted the expedient of throwing shot or gravel against the 
Rector’s bedroom window at night, hoping thus to attract his atten- 
tion and shoot him when he appeared at the window. Escape 
under cover of the darkness would then have been perfectly easy. 
On one occasion when thus disturbed the Rector got out of bed, but 
suddenly checked himself and did not go to the window; and 
another night, at the earnest entreaty of his wife, who had long had 
fears for his safety, he did not rise at all. At length the fateful day 
arrived. It was Midsummer Day, and the farmers for miles around 
were setting out for Bromsgrove Fair, then, as now, one of the events 
of the year in Worcestershire. To describe this annual festivity 
would occupy too much space. Suffice it to say that on the 24th of 
June the quiet little town puts on the aspect of a carnival; that its 
streets and courts and inn-yards are lined and thronged with 





' The lands of the parish were in the holding of seven individuals, viz., Evans, 
Barnett, Clews, Jones, Marshall, Perkins, and Harcourt. Harcourt and another 
declined the toast. The total number of houses in the parish was nineteen, and 
the population about one hundred, all told, 
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hundreds upon hundreds of vehicles of all kinds from the adjacent 
counties ; that every house seems to be converted for the nonce into 
a tavern ; that the menagerie, the shooting-gallery, the fat lady, the 
living skeleton, and the sheep with six legs are in full force ; and 
that in the fields adjoining the Crown Close, under the shadow of 
the venerable church, Welshmen with their droves of shaggy ponies 
are doing their best to make things unpleasant for the ribs and shins 
of the unwary foot-passenger, and tossing up their hats in wild 
excitement every time that a sale is effected. To this fair went 
Thomas Clews, and before mounting his horse he was heard to 
remark that he “should be glad to find a dead parson at Oddingley ” 
when he came back. His wish was only too fatally gratified. 
Heming had been seen at Captain Evans’s house that morning by 
one of the domestics, and he was also seen by a female servant 
employed at the adjoining farm (John Barnett’s) in the afternoon. 
At about five o’clock in the evening this young woman, who was at 
work in a field of clover hay, was startled by the report of a gun, and, 
looking in the direction of the sound, saw Mr. Parker running 
towards the hedge which separated his field from Barnett’s, and 
heard a cry of murder. ‘The report of the gun and the victim’s cry 
were also heard by two young men named Lench and Giles, who had 
come from Worcester for an afternoon walk. They ran towards the 
spot and saw a man under the hedge hiding something in a bag. 
Being asked what he had done, he replied “ Nothing,” and imme- 
diately decamped, leaving his bag on the ground, containing a gun 
which had been taken to pieces. While Lench ran to the assistance 
of the unfortunate clergyman Giles pursued the murderer for some 
distance, and was gaining upon him, when Heming turned round 
and fumbled in his pocket as if to draw some weapon, and his 
pursuer, fearing to be shot, turned back again. Heming made at 
first for the shelter of a wood at Eve Lench, but, continuing his flight, 
went hastily in the direction of Worcester, and was recognised by 
three persons who saw him on the road, walking very fast, and 
looking much confused. It was then nearly six o’clock, and he was 
within a mile of Worcester. After that Heming was never more 
seen in the light of day. One of the persons who met him, knowing 
that he was considered a fast runner, asked if he had a wager on 
hand. He replied: “There are two men after me, but you must 
not say which way I am gone”; which the other took to mean that 
the bailiffs were in pursuit, and said no more. 

The intentions of the conspirators had been partially disappointed 
by the cjrcumstance of the murder taking place in broad daylight 
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and during ordinary working-hours. Many people ran to the field 
in the hope of succouring the dying man; among them the Rev. 
Reginald Pyndar, minister of an adjoining parish. He found Mr. 
Parker on the ground, supported in the arms of some of his neigh- 
bours. A charge of small shot had entered his right side, severing 
the main arteries, and causing fatal hemorrhage. So near had the 
assassin stood when he had fired the gun, that the clothes of the 
unfortunate gentleman were burning. ‘There were also three wounds 
on the head, inflicted by the murderer with the butt end of his gun, 
when he found that the shot was not instantaneously fatal. In a few 
snoments after Mr. Pyndar’s arrival the murdered man breathed his 
last. 

The suspicion which attached itself to Heming, though no one 
had actually seen him fire the fatal shot, was confirmed by his 
instant flight, and no time was lost in endeavouring to secure him. 
Messengers were sent off in every direction, and his house at 
Droitwich was searched the same evening by the district constable, 
but without avail. An inquest was held on the day following ; but, 
in spite of the coroner’s efforts to obtain evidence, nothing was 
adduced which could throw any light upon the motives which had 
actuated the crime. There was, indeed, a strong suspicion that 
Heming, a total stranger to the Rector,! had been the hired agent of 
others ; but on this point there was no evidence. The conspirators 
naturally kept their own counsel, and perhaps the farm servants, 
some of whom must have had their own thoughts upon the matter, 
were either bribed to secrecy or fearful of implicating themselves. 
The jury, again, notwithstanding the circumstantial evidence against 
Heming, found that the murder had been committed “by some 
person or persons unknown.”? ‘The authorities took another view, 
and offered a reward of fifty guineas for the apprehension of Heming, 
and a free pardon to any accomplice who would give information as 
to his whereabouts ; but the search for him was still fruitless. It 


’ The Rector seems, however, to have known Heming by sight, and to have 
noticed the bag in which, when he appeared on the public roads, the gun was 
concealed. He once asked a stone-breaker what he thought Heming, who was 
passing at the time, carried in his bag. The man replied, ‘‘ A gun to shoot you 
with, sir.” In spite of this and other warnings, Mr. Parker could not bring him- 
self to believe that his parishioners were guilty of such a design. 

* This is not to be wondered at, if, according to one tradition, Evans himself 
was foreman of the jury. The original account of the inquest is not extant, 
but as the jury was convened at a moment’s notice, and there were not twenty 
householders to select from, there is nothing more likely than that some or all of 
the conspirators may have been summoned upon it, 
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was given out that he had escaped to America, from whence in those 
days ‘there was little danger of his being restored to the arms of 
justice. But the difficulties in the way of a man striving to reach a 
seaport from a remote rural district, without even an hour’s start of 
his pursuers, would have been enormous ; and although his employers 
took care to support the theory of his escape, rumours were current 
from the first that Heming had been disposed of in another way. 
These rumours gained the more credence from the fact that Clews, 
when in his cups, was sometimes disposed to be communicative, and 
would hint not obscurely that he knew what had become of Heming, 
and that he would never appear again. As time wore on he became 
less and less reticent, and in the year 1815, just before the battle of 
Waterloo, being at dinner with some other farmers at a public-house 
in Worcester, he attracted attention by the freedom of his remarks in 
reference to the murder of Mr. Parker. A traveller from Bristol, 
who was dining at the same place with a friend, thought the language 
of Clews so remarkable that he beckoned his companion out of the 
room, and on their return the conversation was renewed. On some- 
one saying that there would soon be terrible slaughter in the army, 
Clews replied that there would not be half so much fuss made about 
that as there had been about the death of a parson a little time 
before. To a further remark that whoever the murderer was, he 
would some day or other be brought to justice and hung, he rejoined 
that he knew better than that: Heming would never come to be 
hung, for he was safe enough. 

In consequence of a report that money had been offered for the 
murder of Mr. Parker, several persons were at different times 
arrested, including Captain Evans, John Barnett, and an elderly 
man named Taylor, a blacksmith in very evil repute ; but for want of 
evidence they could not be detained in custody. 

Two circumstances, the details of which were probably arranged 
to avert suspicion, took place in the week following the murder. At 
the instance of Captain Evans, Clews ordered a large quantity of 
marl, ostensibly for the purpose of levelling an uneven place in his 
fold-yard, but directed several loads to be thrown upon the barn floor, 
which also wanted levelling, particularly in one bay. The work was 
all done by daylight, and the man who carted the marl was not 
cautioned in any way as to keeping the matter secret. About the 
same time a crop of clover was got in and stacked at Captain Evans’s, 
and the rick, instead of being used or sold in regular course, was 
allowed to remain standing for a number of years. A rumour 
accordingly got about that Heming had been buried under it, and it 
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was suggested that the stack should be pulled down. Heming’s 
widow having made a deposition before a magistrate to the effect 
that she believed her husband’s body would be found under the 
clover-rick, an order was granted for its removal. But that very night 
it vanished mysteriously, and the ground lay open, as much as to 
say, “ Come and dig as soon as you will: you will find nothing.” 
The ground was carefully dug over and examined, but no discovery 
was made. 

Twenty-three years and six months had rolled away, when, on 
December 28, 1829, the curtain rose upon another act in this grim 
tragedy. Clews had in the mean time left Netherwood, which was 
now farmed by a person of the name of Nash. The barn being 
much dilapidated, it was decided to pull it down, and during the 
operation a human skeleton, having the skull fractured in several 
places, was found beneath the surface of the ground in one of the 
bays. The discovery would have been ghastly enough under any 
circumstances; but to the finder, Charles Burton, the horror was 
increased as he recognised, by certain unmistakable tokens, the 
remains of his own brother-in-law, Heming. Several of the wretched 
man’s teeth had been peculiar in form, giving an expression to the 
mouth which could be recognised in the skeleton. He had also 
been accustomed to wear shoes of an unusual shape, and those found 
upon the mouldering bones of the feet corresponded. But more 
conclusive still, lying close to the right thigh-bone, was a carpenter’s 
slide-rule. This rule Heming’s widow (who had since married 
again) was able to describe minutely before seeing it ; and she after- 
wards swore positively to the identity of both the rule and the shoes. 
There could no longer be the shadow of a doubt that the murderer 
had in his turn been murdered and hidden away in order to secure 
the safety of his employers. During the course of the coroner’s 
inquiry, which lasted five days, three of the suspected parties, 
Thomas Clews, George Banks, and John Barnett, were apprehended 
and lodged in Worcester jail. The hoary-headed villain who had 
been the chief instigator and moving spirit in the affair—Captain 
Evans—had passed to his final account only a year before, at the 
great age of nearly ninety-six. The house in which he died is still 
pointed out at Droitwich, whither he had removed some years 
previously. Taylor the blacksmith, who bore a very bad character 
(being suspected, éxter alia, of having caused the death of his own 
wife), had also died at Droitwich not many years after the murder of 
Mr. Parker. Before the close of the inquest, Clews thought it 
expedient to make a confession, and the coroner with his jury 
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adjourned to the prison for the purpose of receiving it. After 
repeated cautions not to entertain any hope of pardon as a reward 
for his disclosures, he made and signed a long statement, in which 
he took care not to charge either himself or his fellow-prisoners with 
active participation in the crime. The jury by their verdict charged 
Clews, Banks, and Barnett with being principals in the second degree, 
that is, with aiding and abetting the murderer of Richard Heming ; 
and they were all three committed for trial at the Worcestershire 
Lent Assizes. 

On March 11, 1830, the prisoners were brought to the bar, 
the Grand Jury having spent the whole of the previous day in inves- 
tigating the charges against them. ‘The accused men, well dressed, 
and apparently quite unconcerned as to their position, were placed 
in the dock as early as seven o’clock, Mr. Justice Littledale having 
appointed the hour of eight for the commencement of the case. The 
court was by that time crowded to overflowing, and “crushed bon- 
nets and torn dresses were the penalty which numbers of most respect: 
ably-dressed females had to endure” as the price of the gratification of 
their curiosity. There were three indictments. The first charged 
the prisoners with being accessories before the fact to the murder of 
the Rev. George Parker; the second charged them with being 
accessories to the same murder after the fact ; and by the third Clews 
and Banks were charged with aiding and abetting in the murder of 
Heming, and Barnett with being an accessory before the fact. The 
first bill was found true against all the prisoners; the second and 
third, true against Clews alone; and after some discussion it was 
decided to try him upon the third indictment, namely, for aiding and 
abetting in the murder of Richard Heming. The case for the Crown 
was in the hands of Curwood, Whateley, and Godson; while for the 
defence no less than eight counsel were engaged, including Campbell, 
K. C., afterwards Lord Campbell, and Holroyd, son of the judge of 
that name. The instructing solicitor on behalf of Banks and Barnett 
was Mr. Spurrier, a well-known Birmingham man, famous for his 
complete acquaintance with all the intricacies of criminallaw. The 
conduct of the case was marked by a gravity approaching to gloom. 
There was the usual exhibition of sparring between counsel as to the 
admission of this or that piece of evidence, but none of those sallies 
of wit or humour which are so seldom absent from modern causes 
célebres, however tragical the subject. The opening statement of Mr. 
Curwood was clear and forcible, without any trace of special plead- 
ing. Having presented a summary of the evidence to be adduced, 
he concluded his address with a solemn appeal tothejury. “ Gentle- 
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men,” said he, “some of the parties to this transaction have gone to 
their long home ; they have escaped beyond the arm of human justice, 
but not therefore have they escaped al] responsibility for these crimes. 
The mind and the faculties of man are too limited to scan the oper- 
ations of the Deity ; but He, who, as the Psalmist tells us, is righteous 
in all His doings and holy in all His works, knows how to perfect the 
ends of His infinite wisdom. Year after year has rolled away since 
this transaction passed ; almost in a miraculous manner the grave has 
thrown out the mouldering remains of humanity to bring this trans- 
action to light. Gentlemen, you have to judge of it. Remember, 
you are sworn to decide this great question ;and may that Almighty 
Power in whose hands are the issues of life and death direct you to 
a right verdict !” 

Evidence was then given by various witnesses to the facts detailed 
in the foregoing pages. The lapse of so many years had thinned the 
ranks of those whose testimony might have been valuable, but the 
evidence so far as it went was uncontradicted. Upon Mr. Curwood 
proposing to read Clews’s confession, a vigorous opposition was 
raised by his leading counsel, on the ground that the confession 
had been made not of his own free will, but under the influence of 
hope ; but after hearing counsel on both sides the judge decided to 
admit the document as evidence. It was to the effect that on 
the morning after Mr. Parker was shot Captain Evans sent a message 
to Clews by George Banks, to say that Heming, who was lurking 
in the meadows, would hide himself in the building at Netherwood. 
That he (Clews) refusing to have anything to do with harbouring 
the assassin, the Captain himself came later in the day, and begged 
Clews to meet him and someone whom he would bring with him at 
Netherwood Barn at.eleven o’clock that night, when they would either 
give Heming some money and get him off, or “Somewhat must be 
done by him.” That when Clews objected to come, Evans urged that 
he would otherwise be afraid of the dogs giving an alarm, and that it 
would not detain him a minute. That he went to the barn as the 
clock struck eleven, and found the Captain, who carried a dark lantern, 
old Taylor the blacksmith, and George Banks. That they all entered 
the barn, the Captain calling in a low voice, “Holloa, Heming, 
where be’est?” That while Banks and himself remained on the 
threshing-floor the Captain and Taylor stepped on to the mow in 
the bay, where Heming lay concealed in the straw, and that on the 
Captain saying, ‘Get up, Heming : I have got something for thee,” 
Heming rose up on end as if he had been lying on his back, when 
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Taylor “‘up with a blood-stick”! and struck him on the head two or 
three blows, after which Heming “neither moaned nor groaned.” 
That Taylor then went and fetched a spade, and having found a place 
on the opposite side of the barn, where dogs and rats had scratched 
holes, he threw out some soil with his spade, making a cavity large 
enough to receive the body, which, with the Captain’s help, was soon 
placed in it. That Taylor covered it up, the Captain exclaiming, 
“Well done, boy : I'll give thee another glass or two of brandy.” That 
Evans then darkened his lantern, and conjuring the others with a 
profusion of very choice oaths “ not to split,” he departed, and the 
rest also went to theirhomes. That on the following day, June 26, 
being at Pershore fair, the deponent received between £26 and £ 27 
from Banks and Barnett, who told him that “it was to have taken 
Heming away.” ‘That a few days afterwards the Captain sent for him 
and said that if he held his peace he should never want for five pounds ; 
and that on the same occasion Banks’s sister Katherine, who lived 
with Evans as housekeeper,? went down on her knees to him in the 
parlour and prayed him not to say anything, as she feared they would all 
come to be hanged if hespoke. That he had afterwards received £22 
from the Captain, being the value of a mare which he bought at his 
sale, but for which no payment was ever demanded, and that Evans 
and Miss Banks being greatly frightened lest he should say anything, 
the former asked him to take an oath not to tell ; offering, as he was 
a magistrate, to administer it himself! That he had refused to take the 
oath, and that he had never been at any of the meetings at the 
Pigeon House. 

Throughout his confession Clews represented himself as a passive 
and unwilling witness of what transpired in his barn. He was even 
careful enough to say that the spade with which Heming was buried 
was “no spade of mine”—a statement which was probably false. 
Neither of the other prisoners made any admission, and the only 
direct evidence against any of them was this shrewdly concocted 
story of Clews’s. 

The case for the prosecution having closed, Sergeant Ludlow 
submitted that there was no case to go to the jury, inasmuch as the 
prisoner’s confession, not having been contradicted on any point, 
must be taken to be true. The judge, however, held that Clews was 
not entitled to his acquittal on that ground, and that his confession 


' A small loaded stick or bludgeon which farriers use when bleeding to strike 
the fleam into a vein. 

2 What further relationship existed between them may be guessed from the 
fact that on Katherine Banks’s death she was interred in a vault purchased by 
Evans, and adjoining one which was destined to receive his own remains, 
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must go to the jury with the other evidence. The prisoner was then 
asked whether he had anything to say in his own defence (defending 
counsel at that time not being allowed to make speeches on behalf 
of their clients), but he replied that he would leave the case in 
the hands of his counsel. Justice Littledale, in the course of his 
summing-up, remarked that by Clews’s own confession he made him- 
self an accessory after the fact, but that, in order to convict him of 
aiding and abetting in the actual murder, the jury must infer 
something which was not ‘in evidence before them. The jury there- 
upon returned a verdict of “Guilty as an accessory after the fact.” 
The judge was now compelled to remind them that the prisoner was 
indicted not as an accessory but as a principal, and the jury had 
then no choice but to find the prisoner ‘“‘Not guilty.” After this 
result the prosecuting counsel declined to call evidence in support of 
the other indictments, and the prisoners were formally acquitted. 
Legal technicalities still stood in the way of their immediate discharges 
and they were eventually released by a special order of the judge. 

The reader will naturally ask, Why could not Clews have been 
tried again upon his own confession as an accessory after the fact? 
The answer is, that although the jury might have declared him guilty, 
no conviction could have been recorded. The law at that time 
required that, in order to the conviction of an accessory, the principal 
must first have been tried and condemned. This, from the nature 
of the case, was an impossibility. ‘Two murders of peculiar atrocity 
had been committed, and the perpetrator in each case had long been 
dead. The issue of the proceedings must therefore have been clearly 
foreseen by the prosecution ; indeed no other result would have been 
possible, unless some witness had unexpectedly come forward to 
contradict Clews’s testimony. 

So ended a trial memorable alike in the annals of crime and of 
criminal jurisprudence ; we may almost add, in the annals of human 
nature. Seldom has a transaction so diabolical, and springing from 
motives so sordid and contemptible, disgraced the history of an 
English village community. 

To the reader who has followed the story thus far, a few notes ot 
a recent visit to the scenes connected with it may not be without 
interest. Starting from Droitwich, a pleasant walk of three miles 
over an undulating country brings the pedestrian to Oddingley. At 
less than half that distance, in fact within a mile of the salt city, with 
its smoke and its evaporating-vats, stands St. Peter’s Church, over 
whose doorway is inscribed the legend “ Remember Lot’s wife ”—a 
warning which, if intended to have any local reference, might be 
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considered de ¢rop, since neither pleasure nor gain is likely to tempt 
back the visitor who has made his escape from Droitwich. Oddingley 
Parsonage, not of recent years occupied by the curate-in-charge, is a 
spacious and comfortable-looking homestead, with some buildings 
and an orchard attached, lying near the entrance of the village. 
About a quarter of a mile further on, and a little removed from the 
road, is the church, a small and ancient cruciform building, supposed 
todate from the time of Richard II. Passing through the churchyard— 
which, by the way, is not very neatly kept—a long, low, half-timbered 
structure is seen, the garden adjoining which is entered by a stile 
from the churchyard. This house, now converted into three tene- 
ments, was the residence of Captain Evans. In appearance it is 
ancient and picturesque, and somewhat dilapidated. The doors are 
protected by rustic porticoes, and there are dormer windows in the 
steep roof. The “parlour” in which Clews was conjured to preserve 
the terrible secret is now a fairly spacious kitchen, a quarried floor 
having been laid over the existing boards. This part of the premises 
being occupied by the person who has care of the church, we obtained 
the key from her and retraced our steps. Entering the church, we 
are struck at once with its diminutive proportions and its aspect of 
rude simplicity. The walls are whitewashed, the pavement of rough 
red tiles shaped like common bricks, the woodwork old and 
decaying. ‘The nave is divided by a central gangway, which leaves 
room for seats on either side large enough to accommodate three 
persons each. A portion of the north transept, screened off, affords 
a primitive vestry. For the rest, both transepts are filled with seats. 
The pulpit, from whence the unfortunate pastor addressed his flock 
during thirteen years, is small and plain. The harmonium, which in 
so many country churches has replaced the rustic band, is covered 
with a blanket, which would be none the worse for a visitation from 
the d/anchisseuse. The Christmas decorations, conspicuous neither 
for quality, quantity, nor good arrangement, are hardly enough to 
brighten the shadow of gloomy tradition which hangs over the place. 
In the pavement within the Communion rail, now covered with 
carpet, is a plain stone slab, partially defaced, on which may be read 


this inscription : 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE REV. GEORGE PARKER, 
LATE RECTOR OF THIS PARISH, 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
JUNE 24TH, 1806, 
AGED 43 YEARS. 


The stained glass of the eastern window, supposed to have been 
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removed long ago from one of the Worcester churches (one of the 
figures representing an abbot of Worcester), is very old and quaint. 
In the north and south walls of the chancel, facing either end of the 
Communion table, are corbels which probably in Roman Catholic 
times supported images of the Virgin and of the patron saint (St. 
James). The south wall contains also a piscina. Altogether, the 
building is a fair example in miniature of an ancient cruciform 
church. 

Netherwood Barn, so fatally connected with the story, was rebuilt 
in 1830. It stands at a distance of half a mile from the church, on 
the road leading to Crowle. A tablet let into one of the walls records 
in brief the fate of Heming, and the finding of his remains. 


R. H. 
1806—1830 


| 


The Pigeon House, the scene of many a nightly carousal, is still 
to be seen, though in a state of ruin, reofless and open to every wind 
that blows. It stands about twenty yards from the road, in a little 
meadow or croft, and has evidently consisted of a single apartment 
furnished with a fireplace, two windows, and a door, and possibly a 
loft overhead. On the outside, but protected by a wall, a staircase 
leads down to the cider-vault, now blocked up with dééris. The 
villagers say that ever since the murders the building has been 
allowed to go to decay. The entrances are padlocked, and the 
window-spaces filled up with boards and brick-ends. We saw, but 
could not reach, some bright green spears of hart’s-tongue which had 
found a lodgment on the cellar stairs—unworthy of such an 
adornment. 

The spot where the murdered clergyman fell and bréathed his 
last is often visited, and the people are fond of pointing out that the 
hedge has never grown there since the fatal event. Perhaps the 
more sceptical reader will see nothing supernatural in this, since the 
trampling of many feet may have had something to do with it. That 
the hedge never will grow is, however, an article of faith, and it is 
now repaired with palings. 

With regard to the character of Mr. Parker, we found the 
popular traditions uniformly favourable, and with equal unanimity 
the guilt of his assassination is laid at Captain Evans’s door. As 
already stated, this man lived to a great age, dying within a year of 
the time when his accomplices were brought to trial. For many 
years he lived in constant fear of arrest, keeping his doors and 
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windows locked and barred, so that visitors could not gain an 
entrance without considerable delay. Worse than this, it is said that 
he was frequently haunted by the terrible scene in which he had 
borne a part at Netherwood Barn, and would suddenly cry out, 
“Take him away ! take him away!” The maid servant who attended 

him in his last years described him as sitting for hours with a large 
5 Bible open before him, but ready, even with his hand resting upon the 
: page, to break out in fearful oaths and imprecations on the slightest 
occasion. 

Clews lived for many years after the trial, but was not a prosperous 
man. Whether he revealed the whole truth as to his own share in the 
deed of blood can never be ascertained. After his acquittal his 
tongue was again loosened, and it is said that under the influence of 
a few glasses he could easily be induced to give, in the comparative 
privacy of the bar-parlour, his version of the whole affair. That so 
leaky a vessel should not at some time or other have let out all 
that there was to be known may seem unlikely ; while his truculent 
and unguarded expressions in anticipation of the crime are not incon- 
sistent with a want of the hardened nerve and brutal recklessness 

necessary to an assassin. 
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THE KU KLUX KLAN. 


“HERE is no stranger chapter in American history than the one 
‘| which bears for a tithe Ku Klux Klan. The organisation 
which bore this name went out of life as it came into it, shrouded in 
deepest mystery. Its members would not disclose its secrets, others 
could not. Even the investigating committees of the United States 
Congress, though armed with the powers of civil and military 
despotism, were baffled. Its origin, development, political organisa- 
tion, and disbandment, are amongst the sealed books of history. 
‘*The Invisible Empire” was impenetrable to outward ken. The 
veil of secrecy hangs over its grave. I shall endeavour to partially 
lift it. 

The year 1866 opened in the United States on a condition of 
polity perhaps unique in the history of the world. The Ku Klux 
Klan was as much the outcome of that condition as the yellow fever 
is of the mephitic vapours from the lands and swamps which were 
the birthplaces of both. 

The war was but of yesterday. The ‘‘Stars and Bars” had gone 
down in a cloud of glory to an abyss of fire, desolation, and famine. 
The South, crushed down to the very earth, was writhing under the 
iron heel of the conqueror, her ruler in chains, her mightiest warrior, 
his ancestral lands a cemetery for the victor, engaged in lowly 
teaching for daily subsistence. Her haughty chivalry slain, expatriated 
or enduring the bitterness that is worse than death. The pitiful 
remnant of her agricultural middleclass bankrupt, their homesteads 
burned, their livestock swept away, their women and children wailing 
for food, their lands a desert. Their rulers their late slaves, their 
local masters the human scum the seething cauldron of civil war had 
raised to the surface. Their proud towns destroyed and their credit 
wasted by the profligacy of political “ carpet-bag” adventurers. From 
Potomac to Chesapeake, from Florida to Tennessee, the iron had 
entered into their souls. State Governors, following the cruel rule of 
Butler, made civil law but a mockery and idle word, and anarchy, 
not tempered but aided by despotism, reigned supreme. Once again 
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the United States were enrolled among the nations of the world. 
How long to remain so who can tell? When will that word come, 
more terrible than che word that shattered Eildon Hill in three, that 
will sunder North and South and West, perchance bloodlessly and 
soon, perchance again with torn and bleeding wounds in the same 
ages hence when the united nations of Europe, as Lord Wolseley 
predicts, shal! be in a death-grapple with the invading Chinese and 
Tarter hordes. 

The young men of the South who had escaped death on the 
battlefield—Louisiana tigers, Black Horse cavalry, Mosby’s and 
Morgan’s guerillas, Wade Hampton’s legionaries, and all the veterans 
of the “ Lost Cause,” for to be a Southerner in those days, young or 
old, was to be a veteran in war, and all were heroes, down even to the 
schoolboys who fought under General and Bishop Polk—-had returned 
to their States and homes and passed through a period of enforced 
inactivity more trying than the ordeal of war which lay behind them. 
The reaction which followed the excitement of army scenes and 
service was intense. There was nothing to relieve it. They could 
not engage at once in business or professional pursuits. In the case 
of many, business habits were broken up, for many of their marts and 
towns were destroyed. Few had capital to enter upon mercantile or 
agricultural enterprises. Their paper currency it was treason to even 
own, and the land had been drained of hard money. There was a 
total lack of the social diversions which prevail whenever society is 
in a normal condition. 

The throes of the great civil war were very slowly settling down 
to quiet. The almost universal disposition of the better class of the 
people on both sides was to accept the arbitrament which the sword 
had accorded them. “ Fire-eaters,” of course, still existed in the 
South amongst the more hot-blooded planters, 153 of whom left 
their lost nation for ever and took military service in other states, 
Egypt, Chili, &c.; and vindictive feelings amongst some in the North, 
as when President Johnson seriously proposed to’ take all property 
above £10,000 from its Southern owners and distribute it among 
the community; but ere long these feelings gave way to better 
counsels. 

But, while anxious to accept the arbitrament of the sword to yield 
up their political claims and to again acquire, as speedily as possible, 
the blessings of peace, there were two causes of vexation and 
exasperation which the conquered people were in no good mood to 
bear. One of these causes related to that class of men who like 
scum had been thrown to the surface in the great upheaval. Com- 
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posed of the worst class of disbanded Union soldiers and men who 
during the war had been alternately traitors to either side (known as 
“bush whackers ”), for it was not simply that they were Union men 
from conviction—that would have been readily forgiven them—they 
were now engaged in keeping alive discord and strife between the 
sections as the only means of acquiring plunder and preventing 
themselves from sinking back into the obscurity from which they had 
been upheaved. They were “a thorn in the flesh” of the body 
politic and social, and the effort to expel it set up acute inflammation. 

The second disturbing element was the negroes. Their tran- 
sition from slavery to citizenship had been sudden, and many entered 
their new life under the delusion that freedom meant license. They 
regarded themselves as freed men not only from bondage to former 
masters, but from the common and ordinary obligations of citizen- 
ship. Many of them looked upon obedience to the laws of the 
State—which had been framed by their former owners—as in some 
measure a compromise of their rights, while at the same time the 
administration of the civil law was only partially and partizanly 
established. This disorderly element of the negro population was 
led and controlled by white men of the meanest type referred to, and 
together they formed bands of desperadoes, styling themselves 
“The Union League,” “The Red String Band,” &c. They met 
frequently, went armed to the teeth, and literally “breathed out 
threatenings and slaughter.” They not only uttered, but in many 
instances executed, the most violent threats against the persons, 
families, and property of men whose sole crime was that they had 
been in the Confederate army ; in other words, they waged war 
against the whole of the late Confederacy, as there was hardly a 
single home in the whole South that did not mourn its gallant dead, 
and the honour of the women of the late Confederacy, and the lives 
and properties of all Southerners were in constant and imminent 
danger. That spirit that had prompted General Sherman on his 
march on the Shenandoah to order his men to “ forage liberally,”— 
and to boast that he had forced the proud Georgia ladies to beg for his 
horses’ corn for their children, and that enabled him afterwards to tell 
General Grant that he had carried off or destroyed over two-thirds of 
every description of the properties of the States through which he 
passed—was still abroad, and, treasured as a memory by his late 





“bummers,” though the pretence had passed away, they still carried 
out his tenets. To more fully explain the position of parties I 
briefly recapitulate their late relations. The Southerners were a 
people proud and brave, who had been joined in formal union with a 
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people less showy but more thrifty, less boastful but more resolute, 
less self-assertive but more industrious. In this union the former had 
ruled until the right to dominate had seemed almost inherent ; and 
finally, when their will was thwarted by an aroused majority, earnestly 
believing themselves to be oppressed beyond endurance, they flew to 
arms and contested with marvellous courage and tenacity for the 
right to sever the compact that bound them to the other. Failing 
this they were at the will of the conqueror. Among the terms 
prescribed for this subjugated people was the condition that the 
servile race, poor and ignorant, should be admitted to an equal 
share of the government with themselves. It had been, until this 
hourof their subjugation, an inferior race, regarded as not worthy of 
possessing any inherent rights, “a chattel,” and this belief had been 
part of their religion and inculcated from their pulpits. This elevation 
by their conquerors of an inferior race to be their co-ordinates in 
power was most exasperating and humiliating to the conquered 
peopie. To the South it was an act intended and designed to 
humiliate and degrade it, simply because in the conflict of arms to 
which they had appealed they had been unsuccessful. Yet after it 
was imposed they seemed without remedy. They were subject, 
broken, scattered ; an appeal to arms was hopeless. The power 
which had but recently forced them to submission was still more 
potent and compact than when the battle was joined before. Its 
armies in considerable force were scattered over the subject territory, 
and it needed but one blast of the trumpet to call the disbanded 
into line ; while those of the subject people were hopelessly shattered 
and disheartened, their armaments gone, and the power and oppor- 
tunity to organise and concentrate impossible to be obtained. But 
such was the indomitable spirit of this people that they scorned to 
yield or submit to what they deemed oppression, and they gave a 
defiance fully and fairly, resisting bravely every step leading to the 
adoption of their conquerors’ plans. No conquered foe ever passed 
under the Caudine forks, which they conceived to mean infamy and 
servitude to them, with more unwilling step. Every individual man 
and woman was afflicted with the keenest sense of personal humilia- 
tion because of their enforced submission to the power of a people 
they had always deemed their inferiors, and then further degraded 
by being placed on a level in legal and political power and privilege 
with a race they utterly despised. But while thus bowing beneath 
the scourge they marked and noted and early apprehended the weak 
point in their enemy’s coat of mail, and steadily addressed themselves 
to planting therein a fatal stroke. They could not fight, and thus 
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avenge the affront that had been put on them ; but by infinite 
patience, matchless organisation, unremitting and universal zeal, they 
determined to foil their foe. It was a daring conception for a 
conquered people. Only a race of warlike instincts and regal pride 
could have conceived or executed it. To accomplish this end the 
most unshrinking and universal courage, united with a sleepless 
caution, was required on the part of every individual member, 
together with the most unswerving confidence in each and everyone 
of his fellows. Men, women, and children must have, and be worthy 
of, implicit mutual trust. Having eyes they must see not, and 
having ears they must hear not. They must be trusted with secrets 
of life and death, without reserve and without distrust. The whole 
South had to be fused and welded into one homogeneous mass, 
having one common thought, one imperial purpose, one relentless 
will. Should it succeed, it would be the most brilliant, silent revo- 
lution ever accomplished. Should it fail—well, those who engaged 
in it felt they had nothing more to lose. When the war ended they 
had proudly said, “All is lost but honour”; but, when recon. 
structive measures came, they felt themselves covered with shame, 
degraded in the eyes of the world, not by their own acts—of them 
they were proud—but by what had been done unto them. It was a 
magnificent conception, a great and holy aim of redeeming the land, 
to which they were attached by such unalterable devotion, from the 
oppression of foes whom they regarded as unfit to rule, and of 
inferior and degraded race. 

It was these hopes, aims, objects, and inspirations that created 
that masterpiece of secret power, the Ku Klux Klan. 

The circumstances which brought the Klan into notice and 
notoriety was of a character to favour the charges of lawlessness and 
rapine against its founders. ‘The reports of the Congressional Inves- 
tigating Committee confirmed them. Even if that report be true, like 
everything else that is known of the Ku Klux Klan, it is fragmentary 
truth. The whole story has never been told. And the impression 
prevails that the Ku Klux Klan was conceived and carried out in a 
spirit of pure and unmixed devilry. This impression is neither just 
nor true. Its birthplace was Pulaski, the capital of Giles, one of the 
southern tier of counties in Middle Tennessee. Previous to the war, 
its citizens possessed wealth and culture—they retained the second, 
the first was lost in the general wreck. Pulaski was then a town of 
some three thousand inhabitants; a male college and female 
seminary received liberal patronage, and it is and was a town of 
churches, 
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During the entire period of the Klan’s organised existence Pulaski 
continued to be its central seat of authority, and some of its highest 
officers resided there. 

There in the cultured and religious town of Pulaski the name 
Ku Klux first fell from human lips. There began a movement 
which in a short time spread as far north as Virginia, and as far 
south as Florida, and which for a period convulsed the country, and 
attracted the attention of the civilised world Proclamations were 
fulminated against the Klan by the President and Governors of 
States ; and hostile statutes were enacted both by State and national 
Legislatures ; and to the election of President Cleveland, there were 
localities where the utterance of its name awakened awe and fear. 

It is necessary to a clear understanding of the movement to 
observe that the history of the Klan is marked by two distinct and 
well-defined periods. 

The first period covers the time from its organisation in May 
1866 to the summer of 1867. The second from the summer of 1867 
to its disbandment in the early part of the year 1869. Its early part 
contains but little of interest, except as illustrating the weird and 
irresistible power of the unknown over the minds of men of all 
classes and conditions of life, and illustrates how men, by circum- 
stances and conditions in part of their own creation, may be carried 
away and drifted along in a course against which reason and judg- 
ment protest. 

When the “lads in grey” had returned to their homes there was 
nothing, as before mentioned, but a dreary and idle reaction from 
the stirring scenes they had been actors in. One evening, in May 
1866, a few of these young men met in the office of one of the most 
prominent members of the Pulaski Bar. In the course of conversa- 
tion one of the number said, “ Boys, let us get up a club or society 
of some description.” The suggestion was discussed with enthu- 
siasm, and a temporary organisation was effected by the election of 
a chairman and secretary. Two committees were appointed, one to 
select a name, the other to prepare a set of rules for the government 
of the society, and a ritual for the initiation of new members. 
Before the arrival of the appointed time for the next meeting, one of 
the most prominent citizens of Pulaski went on a business trip to 
Columbus, Miss., taking his family with him. Before leaving he 
invited a leading spirit of the new society, a late young Confederate 
leader, to take charge of his house during his absence, and the place 
of meeting was changed from the law office to this residence. The 
owner of it outlived the Ku Klux Klan, and died ignorant of the 
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fact that his house was the place where its organisation was fully 
effected. At the next meeting the committee reported they had 
found the task of selecting a name difficult, and had not come to a 
decision. They mentioned several they had been considering. In 
this number was the name “Ku Kloi,” from the Greek “ Kuklos,” a 
band or circle. On the mention of this name someone cried out, 
“ €all it Ku Klux.” Nearly all the men present were Tennesseans, 
with only one or two from farther south. On the name being pro- 
nounced, a Georgia man present remarked: “ Ku Klux, that sounds 
like “ Cocletz,” our old society, called the “ Lost Clan of Cocletz.” 
The Cocletz Indians were a clan, not a tribe, that had existed some 
200 years previously. On being admitted into the far larger and 
powerful tribe of the Uchees, Cocletz, their chief, had fallen in love 
with the Uchee chief’s daughter. The daughter reciprocated his 
affection, but the old chief was obdurate and peremptorily forbade 
the union. The lovers attempted to elope, but were discovered, and 
Cocletz sentenced to be burnt alive. He was tied to the stake, and 
the pine knots were already kindled, when his mistress, who had 
escaped her guards, flew with a few faithful adherents of his clan to 
his rescue. Bounding forward, she cut the thongs which bound him 
to the stake, while his followers poured a volley of arrows on the 
surprised Uchees. In the confusion the lovers escaped, and Cocletz 
became a mighty piratical chief ; like Ishmael, his hand was against 
every man, and at widely varying distances he and his band appeared 
with fire and sword. Throughout the Southern States to this day he 
is supposed by the negroes to gallop like the phantom horseman of 
the Hartz Mountains, with his crew of skeleton riders, through the 
swamps and savannahs of the sugar and cotton belts ; and when the 
cyclones and tornadoes tear their way through the forests, the 
trembling negroes still say, “There go Cocletz and his men.” 
This legend was generally known to the assembled party, and the 
name Ku Klux, as being a happy combination of Greek mysticism 
and sound semblance to the ghostly American chief, was adopted 
with enthusiasm. 

In addition to the “Lost Clan of Cocletz” there were many other 
clubs existing in the South before the commencement of the war 
under various high-sounding names. Amongst them were “The 
Knights of the Golden Circle,” -“ Knights of the White Camelia,” 
“Centaurs of Caucasian Civilization,” “Angels of Avenging Justice,” &c. 
As the Ku Klux Klan spread, these all became useful as rallying 
points for their former members after returning from the war, and 
ultimately they all became merged inthe Klan. And asthe Ku Klux 
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Klan grew and recognised and accepted the destiny that was thrust 
by the anomalous state of society upon it, Southerners recollected and 
saw what the Abolitionists, at first a little despised faction, had effected 
by means of their secret societies, of which the famous “Underground 
Railway” had been the outcome, and profited by the recollection. 
Further, as time went on, in addition to the whole power of the 
United States Government and troops they found such secret bodies 
as “The Red String Band,” “The Union League,” and “The Black 
Avengers of Justice” actively arrayed against them, and that in addi- 
tion to the iron sway of the government and the shameless local rule 
of the carpet-baggers, not only the Ku Klux Klan but the whole 
of Southern society was being attacked by the Freedmen, and by 
means of these, in a new and embarrassing manner ; as if a ward who 
had been reared in one’s house had been made frantic with drink and 
then set upon his guardian; and it was these conditions of the body 
social and politic that welded the Ku Klux Klan into the mighty 
“Invisible Empire” it rapidly became. The name “Ku Klux” hav- 
ing been thus fortuitously adopted with acclamation, the adjunct 
“Klan” at once suggested itself and was added to complete the allit- 
eration. So instead of adopting a name, as was at first intended, 
which had a definite meaning, they chose one which to the proposer 
of it and to every one else was absolutely meaningless. 

This trivial and apparently accidental incident had a most impor- 
tant bearing on the future of the organisation so singularly named. 
Looking back over the history of the Klan and at the causes under 
which it developed, as partially enumerated above, it is difficult to 
resist the conclusion that the order would never have grown to the pro- 
portions which it afterwards assumed, or wielded the power it did, had 
it not borne this name or some other equally as mysterious and 
meaningless—mysterious because meaningless. In this case there was 
a weird potency in the very name Ku Klux Klan. Let the reader 
pronounce it aloud. The sound of it is suggestive of bones rattling 
together. It is a singular fact that the members of the Klan were 
themselves the first to feel its weird influence. So when the report 
of the Committee on rules and ritual came up for consideration the 
recommendations were modified to adapt them to the idea. 

The report as finally adopted provided for the following officers ; 
a Grand Cyclops or President ;a Grand Magi or Vice President; a 
Grand Turk or Marshal; a Grand Exchequer or Treasurer ; and two 
Lictors. These were the outer and inner guards of the “Den” as 
the place of meeting was designated. 

The one obligation exacted from members was to maintain pro- 
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found and absolute secrecy with reference to the order and everything 
pertaining to it. This obligation prohibited those who assumed it 
from disclosing that they were Ku Klux or the name of any other 
member, and from soliciting any one to become a member. This 
last requirement was a singular one. It was enacted for two reasons. 
First, it was in keeping with the determination to appear as mysterious 
and to be as secret as possible. Secondly and mainly, it was designed 
to prevent unpleasantness following initiations. They wished to be 
able to say tonovices: ‘ You are here on your own solicitation and 
not by invitation from us.” They desired accessions; to have them 
was indispensable; but they knew human nature well enough to know 
that if they made the impression that they wished to be exclusive and 
select, then applications for membership would be numerous. The 
result showed they reasoned correctly. Each member was required 
to provide himself with the following outfit. A white mask for the 
face, with orifices for the eyes and nose; a tall, fantastic cardboard 
hat, so constructed as to increase the wearer’s apparent height and in 
shape like those placed on the heads of the heretics formerly burnt in 
the Portuguese and Spanish auto de fés ; a gown or robe of sufficient 
length to cover the entire person. The colour and material were left 
to the wearer’s fancy, and each selected what would in his judgment 
be most hideous and fantastic. Each member carried also a’small 
whistle, with which, by means of a code of signals agreed on, they held 
communications with one another. 

The initiations were at first conducted in the law office where the 
Klan was first mooted. But it was unsuitable. The room was 
small. It was near the business portion of the town, and while in 
session there they never felt free from apprehensions of interruption. 
They soon found a place in every respect better adapted to their 
purposes. ' 

On the brow of a ridge that runs along the outskirts of Pulaski 
there used to stand a handsome and commodious residence. The 
front building was of brick, the “‘L” of wood. In December 1865 
the brick portion of this house was demolished by a cyclone. The 
“TL” remained standing, but tenantless. It consisted of three rooms. 
A stairway led from one of them to a large cellar beneath. No other 
houses stood near. Around these ruins were the storm-torn limbless 
trunks of trees which had once formed a magnificent grove. Now 
they stood up grim and gaunt like spectre sentinels. A dreary, deso- 
late, uncanny place it was. But it was, in every way, most suitable 
for a “den,” and the “Klan” appropriated it. When a meeting was 
held one Lictor was stationed near the house, the other fifty yards 
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from it on the road leading into Pulaski. ‘These were dressed in the 
fantastic regalia of the order and bore tremendous spears (in later 
times revolvers and repeating rifles) as the badge of their office. 
When an eligible candidate desired to join, the Ku Klux who pro- 
posed him and the candidate approached the sentinel Lictor. They 
were hailed and halted and questioned. Having received the assur- 
ance that they desired to become Ku Klux, the Lictor blew his whistle 
for his companion to come and take charge of -the novices. The 
candidate, for in no case did a candidate know that his companion 
was a Ku Klux, under the impression that his companion was simi- 
larly treated, was blindfolded and led to the “den.” I need not 
trouble the reader with the initiations; they were at first puerile, as 
the Klan was formed for amusement only, but of such a nature as to 
ensure secrecy, which from the very first was so much insisted on. 
For this reason, rash and imprudent men and those known tobe 
addicted to the frequent use of intoxicants were excluded. Later, 
when the Ku Klux Klan assumed the terrible 7é/e it did, the initiatory 
ceremonies were of a Draconic nature and they were less careful of 
the characters of the men they admitted. Objectionable candidates 
who persisted were brought into the woods to the presence of the 
Grand Cyclops who was standing on a tree stump. The tall hat, the 
flowing robe, and the elevated position made him appear not less 
than ten feet. After a few irrelevant questions the Cyclops, turning to 
the Lictors, said, “ Blindfold the candidate and proceed.” The pro- 
cedure in this case was to place the would-be Ku Klux in a barrel 
provided for the purpose and send him whirling down hill. 

These details have an important bearing on the subsequent history 
of the Ku Klux Klan. They show that the originators of the Klan 
were not meditating treason to the Re-United States or lawlessness in 
any form. Yet the Klan grew naturally out of the measures and 
methods which characterised this period of it. Its originators thought 
it “would have its little day and die ;” it lived, and grew to vast pro- 
portions. 

The devices for attracting attention were eminently successful. 
During the months of July and August 1866 the Klan was much 
talked about by the citizens of Pulaski. Every issue of the local 
papers contained some notice of these strange gentry, but in less than 
six weeks curiosity was on the wane and the Klan would have fallen 
to pieces but for the following circumstances. By the time the 
eligible material in Pulaski had been used up the young men from 
the country, sutfering equally from the enforced idleness and reaction 
from the scenes of the late war, whose curiosity had been inflamed 
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by these newspaper notices, began to come in and apply for admis- 
sion to the Klan. Some were accepted. In a little while the mem- 
bers from the country. asked permission to establish “dens” at various 
points in the country, and as the ritual followed by the Pulaski Klan 
could not be conveniently carried out in the country, various modi- 
fications and changes (ever growing in sternness) were made. But 
the strictest injunctions were laid in regard to secrecy, mystery, and, 
at first, the character of the men admitted. The growth in the rural 
districts was more rapid than it had been in the town. Applications 
for permission to establish “dens” multiplied rapidly, and the news- 
paper press bristled with notices in the “infected regions” (vide 
Reports of the U.S. Committee) of “ the fantastic gentry.” 

During the fall and winter of 1866 the growth of the Klan was 
rapid. It spread over a wide extent of territory. Sometimes by a 
sudden leap it appeared in localities far distant from any existing 
‘*dens.” A stranger from West Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Virginia, or Texas, visiting in a neighbourhood where the 
order prevailed, would be initiated, and on his departure carry with 
him permission to establish a “den” at home, and by a sort of tacit 
agreement the Pulaski Klan was regarded as the source of power and 
authority, and the Grand Cyclops of this “den” was virtually the 
ruler of the order. 

Such was the formation of the Ku Klux Klan in the first period 
of its history from June 1866 to April 1867. Yet all this time it was 
gradually ina very natural way taking on new features not at first 
remotely contemplated by the originators of the order ; features which 
finally transformed the Ku Klux Klan into a band of “ Regulators.” 

This transformation was effected by the combined operation of 
several causes: (1) the impressions made by the order upon the 
minds of those who united with it ; (2) the impressions upon the 
public by its weird and mysterious methods ; (3) the anomalous and 
peculiar position of affairs in the South at this time. 

The prevalent idea was that the Klan contemplated some great 
and important mission. This idea aided in its rapid growth, as the 
Southern people felt that their state could not possibly be worse. 
And, on the other hand, the rapid extensions of the Klan confirmed 
this idea of its purpose, and this impression was ineradicable, and the 
attitude of many of its members continued to be that of expecting 
great developments. 

It was an unhealthy and dangerous state of mind for men to be in; 
bad results in some cases very naturally followed from it. 
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— The impression made by the Klan on the public was the second 
cause which contributed to its transformation into a band of 
“ Regulators.” When the meetings first began to be held in the 
dilapidated house on the hill, passers by were frequent. Most of 
them passed the grim and ghostly sentinel on the roadside in silence, 
but always with a quickened step. Occasionally one would stop and 
ask “Who are you?” In awfully sepulchral tones, the invariable answer 
was, “ A spirit from the other world. I was killed at Chickamauga.” 

Such an answer, especially if given to a superstitious negro, was 
extremely terrifying, and, if in addition he heard the noises issuing 
from the “den,” he had the foundation for a most awe-inspiring story ; 
and in fact the common belief later among the negroes of the South 
was that the Ku Klux Klan was composed of the spirits of dead 
Confederate soldiers, who could not rest in their graves, but had 
returned to protect their living kindred. From the country came 
similar stories, and the feeling with which the Ku Klux Klan came 
to be regarded was one of awe and terror. In a short time the 
Lictor of the Pulaski “den” reported that travel along the road on 
which he had his post had almost entirely stopped. In the country 
it was noticed that the nocturnal perambulation of the turbulent 
coloured population diminished or entirely ceased wherever the Ku 
Klux appeared. In many ways there was a noticeable improvement 
in the habits of a large class who had hitherto been causing great 
annoyance. In this way the Klan gradually realised that the most 
powerful devices ever constructed for controlling the ignorant and 
superstitious were in their hands. Even the most cultured were not 
able wholly to resist the weird and peculiar feeling which pervaded 
every community where the Ku Klux appeared. Each week some 
new incident occurred to illustrate the amazing power of the unknown 
over the minds of the whole community. 

Circumstances made it evident that the measures and methods 
employed might be effectually used to preserve the public welfare, to 
suppress lawlessness, and preserve property. And, as before ex- 
plained, no body politic and social had ever needed such protection 
more or were in such dire straits ; so that by the beginning of the 
autumn of 1867 it was virtually, though not professedly, a band of 
regulators, honestly, but in an injudicious and dangerous way, trying 
to protect property and preserve peace and order. 

The depredations on property by theft and by wanton destruc- 
tion for the gratification of petty revenge had become to the last 
degree harassing and annoying. A large part of these depredations 
were the work of bad white men (some demoralised by the late war, 
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others the usual floating criminal population in society, and protected 
by the absence of civil law), who expected that their lawless deeds 
would be credited to the negroes. But perhaps the most potent 
of all the causes that transformed the Ku Klux Klan into the pro- 
tective power it became was the existence in the South of the 
“Union League,” with its concomitants “The Red String Band” 
and “The Black Avengers of Justice.” It was partly, I may say 
chiefly, to resist these aggressive and belligerent organisations that the 
Ku Klux transformed themselves into a protective organisation. 

Whatever may be the judgment of history, those who know the 
facts will ever remain firm in the conviction that the Ku Klux Klan 
was of immense service at this period of Southern history. Without 
it, in many sections of the South, life to decent folks would not 
have been tolerable. Wherever the Ku Klux appeared the effect 
was salutary. For a while the robberies ceased. The lawless 
assumed the habits of good behaviour. The “Union League” 
relaxed its desperate severity and became more moderate. Under 
the fear of the dreaded Ku Klux the negroes made more progress 
in a few months in the needed lessons of self-control, industry, and 
respect for the rights of property and general good behaviour, than 
they would have done in as many years, but for this or some other 
equally powerful impulse. In fact, “The Order of the Ku Klux 
Klan” did more to prevent terrible crimes, and to tide the civil- 
isation of the negroes over the fearful period of anarchy referred to 
than could have been done by the Freedman’s Bureau and all the 
United States’ troops, or thrice the number stationed in the South, 
even if all the officials had been wise men and Christians and 
patriots, which was very far from being the case. The mere fact 
that the country from Chesapeake to the Rio Grande, particularly the 
sugar and cotton belts, were not drenched with the blood of riots 
and assassinations, during this period of reconstruction and rehabilit- 
ation, proves the Southern white people, through the “ Invisible 
Empire,” to be possessed of a civilisation having certain qualities 
of excellence, which, no matter what may be the brilliant destiny of 
the leading races of the future, can never be surpassed while man 
shall continue to be frail and fallible. 

The new revolution that had begun went on. The Klan increased in 
numbers and in power, an “imperium in imperio,” until its decrees were 
far more potent and its power more dreaded than that of the visible 
Commonwealths which it either dominated or terrorised. Until the 
beginning of the year 1867 the movements of the Klan had, in the 
main, been characterised by prudence and discretion ; but latterly 
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attempts had been made to correct evils by positive means which 
menaces had not been sufficient to remove. The danger which the 
more prudent and thoughtful had apprehended as possible was now 
a reality. Had it been possible to do so, some of the more timid of 
the leaders would have been in favour of disbanding. This could not 
well be done because, at that time, the tie that bound them was too 
shadowy to be cut or untied. They had evoked “a spirit from the 
vasty deep.” It would not down at their bidding. And, besides, the 
Klan was more and more needed. The only course which seemed 
to promise any satisfactory solution of the difficulty was this: To 
recognise the Klan on a plan corresponding to its size and present 
purposes ; to bind the isolated “dens ” together ; to secure unity of 
purpose and concert of action, and to distribute the authority 
among prudent men at local centres, and exact from them a close 
supervision of those under their charge. 

With these objects in view the Grand Cyclops of the Pulaski den 
sent out a request to all the dens scattered over the South to appoint 
delegates to meet in convention at Nashville, Tenn., in the early 
summer of 1867. At the time appointed this convention was held. 
Delegates were present from the Carolinas, Alabama, Georgia, Louis- 
iana, and other Southern states. A plan of reorganisation previously 
prepared was submitted to the Convention and adopted, and the 
delegates returned to their various States as secretly as they had come. 
At this Convention the territory covered by the Klan was designated 
as the “ Invisible Empire.” This was subdivided into “ realms ” 
coterminous with the boundaries of States. The “realms” were 
divided into “dominions” corresponding to congressional districts ; 
the “dominions” into “ provinces” coterminous with the counties, 
and the “‘ provinces” into “ dens.” 

To each of these departments officers were assigned. One “chief 
commander” for each ‘‘ realm,” several “division commanders,” a 
“camp commander ” for each province, and officers for the sub- 
divisions down to “chiefs of ten.” 

Coloured men, faithful body slaves throughout the late war, &c., 
were admitted under certain conditions, but the voting had to be 
unanimous, one black ball in fifty (a camp) causing the question to be 
carried into the “ next moon.” 

The unanimous vote of “ ten,” sitting as a court, with its chief as 
judge advocate, would advocate and decree slight punishments, but 
a death sentence could be pronounced only by a regularly organised 
court-martial of a “camp,” and must have the approval of the “realm 
commander.” There were only two death penalties, viz., hanging 
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and shooting, and each accused was defended (of course entirely 
unknown to him) by an advocate appointed by the “realm com- 
mander.” 

Except in the case of the supreme officer the duties of each were 
minutely specified. At the Pulaski Grand Den and the leading 
centres these officers were :— 

“ The Grand Wizard of the Invisible Empire and his ten Genii. 
The powers of this officer were almost autocratic. 

The Grand Dragon of the Realm and his eight Hydras. 

The Grand Titan of the Dominion and his six Furies. 

The Grand Cyclops of the Den and his two Nighthawks. 

A Grand Monk. A Grand Exchequer. A Grand Lictor. 

A Grand Scribe. A Grand Turk. A Grand Sentinel. 

The Genii, Hydras, Furies, Goblins, and Night Hawks, were staff 
officers. The gradation and distribution of authority was perfect. 

But for one source of weakness the Klan, under the new organi- 
sation, was one of the most perfectly organised orders that ever 
existed in the world. It was vulnerable, and failed because of the 
character of its methods. Secrecy was at first its strength. It after- 
wards became its greatest weakness. As long as mystery was 
conjoined with it it was strength. When masks and disguises ceased 
to be mysterious, secrecy was weakness. 

One of the most important things done by this Nashville conven- 
tion was to make a positive and emphatic declaration of the principles 
of the order. It was in the following terms : 

“* We recognise our relations to the United States Government ; 
the supremacy of the Constitution ; the constitutional laws thereof ; 
and the union of the States thereunder.” 

If these men were plotting treason, as the Republican party per- 
sistently tried to make out, it puzzles us to know why they should 
make such a statement as that in setting forth the principles of the 
order. The statement above quoted was not intended for general 
circulation and effect. So far as is known, it was given to the American 
public, for the first time, by Messrs. Lester and Wilson in 1884, and 
now to the British people for the first time. We must regard it, 
therefore, as accurately describing the political attitude the Ku Klux 
Klan proposed and desired to maintain. Every man who became a 
member of the Klan really took an oath to support the constitution 
of the United States. This Nashville convention also defined and set 
forth the peculiar objects of the order as follows : 

(1.) To protect the weak, the innocent, and the defenceless from 
the indignities, wrongs, and outrages of the lawless, the violent, and 
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the brutal; to relieve the injured and the oppressed; to succour the 
suffering, and especially the widows and orphans of Confederate 
soldiers. 

(2.) To protect and defend the constitution of the United States 
and all laws passed in conformity thereto, and to protect the States 
and people from all invasion from any source whatever. 

(3.) To aid and assist in the execution of all constitutional laws, 
and to protect the people from unlawful seizure, and from trial 
except by their peers in conformity to the laws of the land. 

This last clause was the result of the infamous and barbarous 
legislation of the day. On the 3rd June, 1865, the 34th General 
Assembly of Tennessee revived the sedition law and restricted the 
right of suffrage. A negro militia, ignorant and brutal, were afterwards 
put over the State, and spread terror throughout its borders. They 
were persecuted if they dared to complain, and the same state of 
affairs was occurring with even more intensity farther South. It was 
no strange thing if they resorted to desperate measures for protection. 
The emergency was desperate. Taking all the circumstances and 
aggravations into consideration, one cannot but be surprised that men 
so persecuted and oppressed, remained so moderate and forbearing. 
But under any circumstances, the natural tendency of an organisation 
such as this is to violence and crime—much more under such 
circumstances as those then prevailing. 

Excesses had been committed, whether justly so or not they were 
credited to the Klan. And it was foreseen and feared that if such 
things continued or increased, the hostility of State and Federal 
Governments would be kindled against the Klan, and active measures, 
as soon became the case, taken to suppress it. At first the hope was. 
entertained that the legislation undertaken by the Convention would 
not only enable the Klan to enact its role of Regulators with greater 
success, but would keep its members within the prescribed limits, 
and so guard against the contingencies referred to. In each direction 
the success was but partial. 

A few new features were added by the reorganisation, the 
essential features of mystery, secrecy, and grotesqueness were 
retained, and they attempted to push to the extreme limits of 
illustration the power of the mysterious over the minds of men. 
H@ftceforth they courted publicity as assiduously as they had 
formerly appeared to shun it. They appeared at different points at 
the same time, and always when and where they were least expected. 
Devices were multiplied to deceive people in regard to their numbers 
and everything else, and to play upon the fears of the superstitious, 
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As it was now the policy of the Klan to appear in public, an 
order was issued by the Grand Dragon of the Realm of Tennessee 
to the Grand Genii of the Provinces for a general parade in the 
capital town of each “ Province ” on the night of the 4th of July, 1867. 
It will be sufficient to describe that parade as witnessed by the citizens 
of Pulaski. Similar scenes were enacted at most of the chief towns 
of the South. On the morning of the 4th of July, 1867, the citizens 
of Pulaski found the side-walks thickly strewn with slips of paper 
bearing the printed words, “The Ku Klux will parade the streets 
to-night.” 

This announcement created great excitement. The people 
supposed that their curiosity, so long baffled, would now be gratified. 
They were confident they would now discover who were the Ku Klux. 

Soon after nightfall the streets were lined with an expectant and 
excited throng of people. Many came from the surrounding country. 
The members of the Klan in the country left their homes in the 
afternoon, and travelled alone or in squads of two or three with their 
paraphernalia carcfully concealed. If questioned they said they were 
going to Pulaski to see the Ku Klux parade. After nightfall they 
assembled at designated points near the four main roads leading into 
town. Here they donned their robes and disguises, and put covers 
on their horses. A sky-rocket sent up from the town was the signal 
to mount and move. The different companies met and passed each 
other on the public square in perfect silence; the discipline appeared 
to be admirable. Not a word was spoken. Necessary orders were 
given by means of the whistles. In single file, in death-like stillness, 
with funeral slowness, they marched and counter-marched throughout 
the town. While the column was headed north on one street it was 
going south on another. By crossing over on opposite directions the 
lines were kept up in almost unbroken continuity. The effect was to 
create the impression of vast numbers. This marching and counter- 
marching was kept up for about two hours, and the Klan disappeared 
as noiselessly as they came. The public were mystified and more 
curious than ever. All had failed to discover who they were. One 
gentleman from the country, a great lover of horses, who claimed to 
know every horse in the country, was confident that he would be 
able to identify the riders by the horses. But the horses were 
disguised as well as the riders. Determined not to be baffled, duamg 
a halt of the column he lifted the cover of a horse that was near him, 
the rider offering no objection, and recognised his own steed and 
saddle upon which he had ridden into town. 

The young men of the town who were Ku Klux did not attend 
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the parade, but appeared openly as disinterested spectators. This 
demonstration had the effect for which it was designed. Perhaps 
the greatest illusion produced by it was in regard to the numbers 
participating in it. Reputable citizens were confident that the 
number was not less than three thousand. Others, whose imaginations 
were more easily wrought on, were positive there were ten thousand. 
The truth is, the Ku Klux on that occasion did not exceed between 
four and five hundred. 

This delusion in regard to numbers prevailed wherever the Ku 
Klux appeared, and illustrates how little the testimony of even an 
eye-witness is worth in regard to anything which makes a terrifying 
impression through its mysteriousness. 

The Klan had a very large membership, it exerted a vast, ter- 
rifying, and wholesome power, but its influence was never at any 
time dependent on or proportioned to its membership. Gen. 
Forest before the Investigating Committee placed the number of Ku 
Klux in Tennessee at 40,000, and in the entire South at 550,000. 
He overshoots the mark in both cases. It is an error to suppose 
that the entire white population of the South were Ku Klux. To 
many of them the Ku Klux Klan was as vague, impersonal, and 
mysterious as to the people of the North, or of England. Those in 
the South who were not members were in active sympathy with it, as 
they had attributed to it great good, and to this day remember with 
gratitude the protection it afforded them in the most trying and 
perilous period of their existence, when there was no other earthly 
source to which to appeal. 

One or two illustrations may be here given of the methods resorted 
to to play upon the superstitious fears of the negroes and others. 
At the parade in Pulaski while the procession was passing a corner 
on which a negro man was standing, a tall horseman in hideous garb 
turned aside from the line, dismounted and stretched out his bridle 
rein towards the negro as if he desired him to hold his horse. Not 
daring to refuse, the frightened African extended his hand to grasp 
the rein. As he did so the Ku Klux took his own head from his 
shoulders and offered to place that also in the outstretched hand. 
The negro stood not upon the order of his going, but departed with 
a yell of terror. To this day he will tell you “ He done it, suah, Boss, 
I seed him do it.” The gown was fastened by a draw string, over 
this was worn a skull. This with the hat could be readily removed, 
and the man would then appear to be headless, This and many 
other tricks (including specially imported fireworks) gave rise to the 
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belief among the negroes—still prevalent among them—that the Ku 
Klux could take themselves all to pieces whenever they wanted to. 

Some of the Ku Klux carried skeleton hands, with what effect 
when gripped can be readily imagined. A trick of frequent perpe- 
tration was for a horseman spectral and ghastly-looking to stop 
before the cabin of some turbulent negro and call for a bucket of 
water. The dipper was declined and the whole bucket demanded. 
As if consumed by raging thirst the horseman grasped it and pressed 
it to his lips. He held it there till every drop of the water was 
poured into an oiled bag contained beneath the Ku Klux robe. 
Then the empty bucket was returned to the amazed negro with 
the remark, “That is good. It is the first drink of water I have had 
since I was killed at Shiloh.” Then a few words of counsel as to 
future behaviour made an impression not easily forgotten or likely to 
be disregarded. 

Under ordinary circumstances such devices are unjustifiable. 
But in the peculiar state of things then existing they served a good 
purpose. It was not only better to deter the negroes from theft and 
other lawlessness in this way than to put them in the penitentiary, but 
it was the only way at this time they could be controlled. The jails 
could not contain them. The civil courts could not, and would not 
if they could, try them. It was only in rare exceptional cases till the 
end of the summer of 1867, and these the most aggravated, that it 
undertook to punish. 

But even while it appeared to be a tower of strength in the land, 
its decline was at hand. For a while after the reorganisation of the 
Klan, those concerned for its welfare and right conduct congratulated 
themselves that all was now well. Closer organisation and stricter 
official supervision had a restraining influence upon the members, 
and many things seem to indicate that the future work of the Klan 
would be wholly good. These hopes were rudely shattered. Ere 
long official supervision grew less rigid, or was less regarded. The 
membership was steadily and rapidly increasing and, as “ misfortune 
creates strange bed-fellows,” so amongst the new material added, 
there were men who could not be—at least, were not—controlled. 

In the winter and spring of 1867 and 1868 many things were 
done by members or frofessed members of the Klan which were the 
subjects of universal regret and condemnation, and occasion, long 
sought for, was given its enemies to petition the intervention of the 
government to suppress it. The end came rapidly. 

We must now try and trace the causes which wrought the decay 
and downfall of the “Invisible Empire.” 
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We have seen that the Klan was in the main composed of the very 
best men in the Southern States—peaceable, law-loving, and law- 
abiding men—men of good habits and character, men of property 
and intelligence. i 

We have seen that the organisation had no political significance; 
they expressly, and in solemn secret compact, declared their 
allegiance to the constitution of the United States and all consti- 
tutional laws, and pledged themselves to aid in the administration 
of all such laws. 

The transformation of the Ku Klux Klan from a band of regu- 
lators honestly trying to preserve peace and order into the body of 
desperate men who, in 1869, convulsed the country and set at 
defiance the mandates of both State and Federal Governments, 
is greater than the transformation I have already endeavoured to 
trace. 

These causes have never been fully and fairly stated in America 
until 1884, and now in England I believe for the first time. 

They may be classed under three general heads: (1) unjust charges; 
(2) misapprehension of the nature and objects of the order on the 
part of those not members of it; (3) unwise, cruel, and Draconic 
legislation. As mentioned the order contained within itself, by 
reason of the methods practised, sources of weakness. The devices 
and devises by which the Klan mystified outsiders, enabled all who 
were so disposed to practise deception on the Klan itself. It placed 
in the hands of its own members the facility to do deeds of violence 
for the gratification of personal feeling, and. have them credited to 
the Klan, and deeds of violence were done by men who were Ku 
Klux ; but who, acting under cover of their connections with the 
Klan, were not under its orders. But because these men were Ku 
Klux, the Klan had to bear the odium of their wrong-doing. In 
addition to this, the very classes which the Klan proposed to hold in 
check and awe into good behaviour, soon became wholly unmanage- 
able. 

Those base white men who had formerly committed depredations 
to be laid to the charge of the turbulent negroes, after a brief interval 
of good behaviour, assumed the guise of Ku Klux and returned to 
their old ways but with less boldness and more caution, showing the 
salutary impression which the Klan had made upon them. In 
some cases the negroes played Ku Klux. Outrages were committed 
by masked men in regions far remote from any Ku Klux organisa- 
tions. ‘The parties engaged took pains to assert that they were Ku 
Klux, which the members of the Klan never did. After the passage of 
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the Anti-Ku Klux Statute by the State of Tennessee, several instances 
occurred of parties being arrested in Ku Klux disguises ; but in 
every instance they proved to be either negroes or “ radical” Brown- 
low Republicans. This occurred so often that the Republican 
party in power, animated with a virulent hatred against all late Con- 
federates, allowed the law to become a dead letter before its repeal. 
It bore too hard on “loyal” men when enforced. The same thing 
occurred in Georgia and many other states. (Vide testimony of 
General Gordon and others, before the Investigating Committee.) 
No single instance occurred of the arrest of a masked man who proved 
to be, when stripped of his disguise,a Ku Klux. 

The Klan felt that the charge of wrong was unfairly brought 
against them. To clear themselves of this charge they did worse 
wrong than that alleged against them. The Klan from the first 
shrouded itself in deepest mystery. They wished people not to 
understand; they tried to keep them profoundly ignorant. The 
result was, the Klan and its objects were wholly misunderstood and 
misinterpreted. Many who joined the Klan and many who did not 
were ccrtain it contemplated something far more important than its 
overt acts gave evidence of. The negroes and those whose consciences 
made them the subjects of guilty fears were sure it boded no good to 
them. 

When the first impressions of awe and terror which the Klan had 
inspired to some extent wore off, a feeling of intense hostility towards 
the Ku Klux followed. This feeling was the more bitter because 
founded, not on overt acts which the Ku Klux had done, but on 
vague fears and surmises as to what they intended todo. Those 
who entertained such fears were in some cases impelled by them to 
become the aggressors. They attacked the Ku Klux before receiving 
from them any provocation. The negroes formed bands of a military 
character, with the avowed purpose “of making war upon and 
exterminating the Ku Klux Klan.” In some places the state of things 
wus little short of open warfare. Each party felt that its cause was a 
just one. Each justified its deeds by the provocation. 

The question naturally arises, Why, under these embarrassing cir- 
cumstances, did not the Klan disband and close its operations? The 
answer is that the members felt that there was now more reason 
than ever for the Klan’s existence. They felt that they ought not to 
abandon their important and needful work because they encountered 
unforeseen difficulties in accomplishing it. It is a fatuity that they 
did not see that a part of the evils the Klan was combating grew out 
of their own methods, and might be expected to continue as long as 
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the Klan existed. Matters grew worse and worse, till it was im- 
perative that there should be interference on the part of the 
Government of the United States. 

In September, 1868, the Legislature of Tennessee, in obedience 
to the call of Governor Brownlow, assembled in extra session and 
passed a most stringent and bloody anti-Ku Klux Statute, and the 
other States of the late Confederacy followed suit with enactments of 
similar severity. 

In Tennessee it was the culmination of a long series of the most 
infamous enactments that ever disgraced a Statute-book. It began 
in 1865, as we have seen, in the passage of the alien and seditious 
Act, and grew worse and worse till the passage of the anti-Ku Klux 
Statute in 1868. To give the reader some insight into the legis- 
lation directed against the Ku Klux the mention of these features will 
be sufficient: (1) The anti-Ku Klux Statutes were ex post facto. 
(2) They presented no way a man could relieve himself from liability 
except by turning informer, and, as an inducement to do this, a large 
bribe was offered. (3) They encouraged strife, by making every 
inhabitant of a State an officer extraordinary, with power “to arrest 
without process” when he had ground to suspect. (4) It must be 
remembered in those days “to be loyal” had a very limited meaning. 
It meant simply to be a subservient tool and supporter of the carpet- 
bag and negro governments. If a man were not, no matter what his 
past record or what his political opinion, he was not “ loyal.” 
(5). While the law professed to be aimed at the destruction of all 
lawlessness, the “ Union League,” *‘ Red String Band,” and “ Black 
Avengers of Justice,” were never molested, though their members 
appeared day and night armed, threatening and molesting the 
property of peaceable and quiet citizens. No attempt was made to 
arrest men except in Ku Klux disguises. But, as before remarked, 
there isno instance on record of a Ku Klux being arrested, tried, 
and convicted. Invariably the party arrested while depredating as a 
Ku Klux turned out to be, when stripped of their disguises, “ loyal” 
men. 

In some States a perfect reign of terror followed these anti-Ku 
Klux Statutes. The members of the Ku Klux were now in the 
attitude of men fighting for life and liberty. Thousands of them 
were not lawbreakers and did not desire to be, but they were 
placed in a position that gave them no hope except on terms which, 
to men of honour and right principle, were more odious than death. 

These men through the whole Southern States were made 
infamous, made liable to fine and imprisonment, exposed to arrest 
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without process by any malicious negro or mean white man ; and 
even their wives and children were outlawed and exposed to the 
same indignities; and it is no strange thing if they were driven to 
the very verge of desperation. They did many things to be deeply 
regretted, but history is challenged to furnish an instance of a people 
bearing gross wrong or brutal outrage, perpetrated in the name of law 
and loyalty, with patience, forbearance, and forgiveness comparable 
to that exhibited by the people of the Southern States during what 
was called the ‘‘ reconstruction period,” and since to the happy election 
for all parties of President Cleveland and the return of the democrats 
to power. The final disbandment was now looming in the near 
future. On the zoth day of February, 1869, Governor Brownlow 
resigned his position as Governor of the State of Tennessee to take 
his seat in the United States Senate. Ina short while his resignation 
was followed by a proclamation from “The Grand Wizard of the 
Invisible Empire” to his subjects. 

This proclamation recited the legislation directed against the 
Klan, and stated that the order had now, in large measure, accom- 
plished the objects of its existence. At atime when the civil law 
afforded inadequate protection to life and property throughout the 
South, when robbery and lawlessness were unrebuked, when all the 
better elements of society were in constant dread for the safety of 
their property, persons, and families, the Klan had afforded protec- 
tion and security to countless hearths and in many ways contributed 
to the public welfare. But deeds of violence had been done by some 
members of the Klan against positive orders, others under the 
name and disguises of the organisation and for which the Klan was 
held responsible. 

“The Grand Wizard has been invested with the power to deter- 
mine questions of paramount importance to the interests of the 
order. Therefore in the exercise of that power the Grand Wizard 
declared that the organisation known as the Klux Klan was dissolved 
and disbanded.” 

Members were directed to burn all regalia and paraphernalia 
of every description and to desist from any further assemblies or acts 
as Ku Klux. This proclamation was directed to all realms, 
dominions, provinces, and “dens” in the empire. Where it was 
promulgated obedience to it was prompt and implicit. This pro- 
clamation terminated the Klan’s organised existence as decisively and 
completely as General Lee’s last general order on the morning 
of the roth of April, 1865, disbanded the army of Northern Virginia. 
When the office of Grand Wizard was created and its duties 
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defined, it was explicitly provided that he should have “the power 
to determine questions of paramount importance, and his decision 
shall be final.” 

To continue the organisation or to disband it was sucha question. 
He decided in favour of disbanding, and so ordered. Therefore the 
Ku Klux Klan had no organised or recognised existence by its late 
members after March 1869. 

Thus lived, so died this strange order. Its birth was an accident, 
its growth was a comedy, its death a tragedy. It owed its existence 
wholly to the anomalous condition of social and civil affairs in the 
South during the years immediately succeeding the hapless contest in 
which so many gallant men in blue and grey fell martyrs to their 


convictions, 
Ah, realm of tombs, but let her bear 
This blazon to the last of times ; 
No nation rose so white and fair, 
Or fell so free from crimes, 


The victor may forget, but the vanquished who have tasted the 
bitterness that is worse than death remember. A passion for their 
South still glows in every Southern breast, and a myriad hearts 
beating as one mourn with proud regret for her noblest sons. The 
South in its full flush of prosperity, its hour of pride, humbled to 
the dust, has passed away; but, struggling now to rise to a higher 
and nobler height than it has ever reached, industry and thrift 
have taken the place of luxury and idleness. 

It is nobler, far nobler now than in its hour of pride ; there are 
no puerile regrets, no useless looking back; their motto is “‘ Excelsior,” 
and with undaunted spirit they are making one grand effort to raise 
their country to the old heroic height! A dignified gravity seems 
set like a seal on their lives, whence all light frivolous things have 
been cast out, replaced by high hopes and noble aspirations born of 
a past agony. There is a look of preoccupation on their faces, as 
though their thoughts and desires had outstripped their powers of 
action, and they are pushing the world’s work forward that they may 
come up with them and realise the state of the holy ambition of all. 


SAUMAREZ DE HAVILLAND. 
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VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 


Part II. 


“THE same spirit of movement, of alacrity, and of hope permeates 

the work of Dickens. He is peculiarly the offspring of the 
first Reform Bill period. He is full of confidence in himself and his 
age. He was fond of declaring his reliance on Demos. “ My faith 
in the people governing,” he said, and said more than once, “is, 
on the whole, infinitesimal ; my faith in the People governed is, on 
the whole, illimitable.” And the busy, sanguine temper and radiant 
optimism of his youth were in him to the last. He attacked in his 
novels various existing evils with vigour and with considerable success. 
Thus the ‘“* Pickwick Papers,” “Oliver Twist,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” 
‘* Bleak House,” “ Little Dorrit,” were all in part inspired by a reform- 
ing purpose. I am not saying they are the better works of art on 
this account ; the artist and the reformer have very different natures 
and functions, and their characters cannot be compounded and con- 
founded with impunity. But, happily for Dickens’ success as a 
novelist, the reforming instinct in him was always subordinate to the 
artistic. Still it was there, and serves at least to remind us of the 
atmosphere in which his genius grew up. In Macaulay, too, may be 
heard to the end the same cheerful, sanguine tone. To him his age 
seemed the best of ages; he was never tired of dilating upon its 
virtues and glories ; indeed there never was such an age. Its material 
advances were unrivalled, and he delighted to celebrate them ; and 
he celebrated them with an eloquence and a wit that placed him 
amongst the masters of language and style. He is the great trumpet- 
blower of his age, and blows with a will, and with such a power and 
resonance that we still listen with pleasure to his splendid blasts. But 
far other did this same vaunted age seem to the eyes of Carlyle—eyes 
of much deeper insight and penetration than those of Macaulay. For 
indeed Macaulay saw little beneath the surface of life. He had the 
quickest sense of the picturesque and the external, both in the past 
and the present ; but of the inner meaning of things and their real 
significance he has not much to tell us. He could have described in 
an incomparable way the handwriting on the wall in that old Baby- 
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lonian palace, but he could never have suggested the interpretation. 
He never dreamt of the insoluble, or at least utterly tangled and 
intricate, problems that were awaiting the society which seemed to 
him to be such a glorious success. Carlyle looked deeper and further. 
It is perhaps true that he did not sufficiently recognise what was good 
and promising in his age ; the effusive optimism of Macaulay and 
such zealots may have impelled him in the opposite direction ; also, 
there was in his disposition a certain tendency to acerbity and cen- 
soriousness ; for in this respect, as in so many others, Carlyle is a 
striking contrast to Macaulay, whose sweetness of nature it would be 
difficult to overpraise. ‘ Thomas,” as his mother frankly said, “ was 
gay ill to live wi’ ;” and the accv-acy of this maternal verdict his age 
experienced no less than individuals. But to speak of Carlyle as a 
mere sharp-tongued dyspeptic anathematiser would be to commit a 
shameful injustice. Rather he was a great prophet-like figure, not 
able, indeed, to prophesy smooth things like his buoyant-hearted 
contemporary, but in the inmost heart of him, to use his own way of 
speaking, with a profound admiration for what was really noble and 
worshipful. To him the glories that were so loudly lauded and hymned 
seemed of but slight and fleeting splendour. To him society seemed 
profoundly disorganised, and rapidly travelling towards mere anarchy. 
The aims and triumphs of the prevailing legislature seemed of trivial 
moment. It was as if a fire brigade should attempt to extinguish 
Vesuvius, or as if one exposed to a shower of bullets should protect 
himself with an umbrella. He saw, and saw most truly, as we now 
too well know, that much of the prosperity that made such a show 
around him was “like a green bay tree,” that it would not and could 
not last. In “ Past and Present” there is a remarkable passage that 
may justly be called prophetic, in which he predicts that a wide 
expansion of commerce and a great increase of wealth will follow the 
removal of certain oppressive laws, but that this expansion and this 
increase will soon reach their limit, and difficulties and distresses will 
recur, which is precisely what has happened. Since about the year 
1870 these difficulties and distresses have direly beset us. As I have 
never seen these pertinent words pointed out or quoted in this con- 
nection, let me here repeatthem. They were written in 1843. “ Yes, 
were the corn laws ended to-morrow, there is nothing yet ended ; 
there is only room made for all manner of things beginning. The 
corn laws gone, and trade made free, it is as good as certain this 
paralysis of industry will pass away. We shall have another period ot 
commercial enterprise, of victory and prosperity, during which it is 
likely much money will again be made, and all the people may by the 
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extant methods still for a space of years be kept alive and physically 
fed. The strangling band of famine will be loosened from our necks ; 
we shall have room again to breathe ; time to bethink ourselves, 
to repent, and consider! A precious and thrice precious space of 
years, wherein to struggle as for life in reforming our foul ways, in 
alleviating, instructing, regulating our people, seeking, as for life, 
that something like spiritual food be imparted them, some real 
governance and guidance be provided them. It will be a priceless 
time. For our new period, or paroxysm of commercial prosperity, 
will and can, on the old methods of ‘Competition and devil take the 
hindmost,’ prove but a paroxysm—a new paroxysm, likely enough, if 
we do not use it better, to be our /as¢. In this, of itself, is no 
salvation. If our trade in twenty years, flourishing as never trade 
flourished, could double itself, yet then also, by the old /aissez-faire 
method, our population is doubled. We shall then be as we are, only 
twice as many of us, twice and ten times as unmanageable.” Surely 
this is the voice of a prophet, whether we accept all its utterances or 
not. And it is a voice that was heard and heeded. Much has been 
done in that very way of popular instruction that Carlyle advocates 
and enjoins—much but for which our confusion at this hour would 
certainly have been worse confounded, our darkness yet thicker and 
deeper and dawnless. If this prophet could have perceived how the 
generation to whith he preached was not altogether perverse and 
viperous—that it did th, some sort answer to his awful warnings, and 
made some efforts to flee from the wrath to come of his denunciation, 
he might have been saved from the rank pessimism to which he 
abandoned himself in his latter days. While Macaulay complacently 
blew the trumpet of the age, here was Carlyle, “ his hoary hair ” stream- 
ing “like a meteor to the troubled air,” kindling the alarm beacons 
on the hill tops, and with their fierce blaze and wild roar startling the 
age from its security and self-satisfaction. But if Macaulay trusted 
too much, Carlyle trusted too little. Great and grand as he was, 
there was yet something of the cynic in Carlyle. He would have been 
greater had he been humbler, less wilful, more tolerant. With respect 
to much that was excellent in his age he lived in obstinate isolation, 
and I do not think it can be said he grew wiser as he grew older. He 
certainly did not understand the capacities and potentialities of his 
age. He saw with the keenest eyes its dangers and its vices, but 
the only remedy he could imagine was that of the strong-handed 
ruler. He was for ever insisting on complete obedience to the God- 
sent hero as the panacea for all evils, and he declared that this hero 
would always be sent in time of need. This was Carlyle’s great faith, 
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but it cannot but be pronounced transcendental. Is it never the case 
that an afflicted people scan the heavens in vain for the star that is 
to indicate the presence of “a Saviour of society ?”—that in the east, 
whose space they so wistfully and earnestly explore, they can descry 
no Epiphany? Can an age do nothing for itself? Must it merely 
pray and wait till its Great Man appears? Does God fulfil himself 
only in one way? Is it not a gross misstatement to say, as is said in 
the lectures on Hero-Worship, and as Kingsley echoingly and 
impetuously says, that “ Universal History is at bottom the history of 
the Great Men who have worked there?” If it may be asserted that 
a great man makes his age what it becomes, it may also be 
asserted that his age makes him what he is. It is great ages that 
produce great men; and in a highly important sense the great 
man is the offspring of his age. He is the special heir of the 
past, out of which that age has proceeded, the special exponent 
of its mind, the special representative of its character. We cannot, 
indeed, fully explain the genesis of genius—there remains something 
that escapes our present analysis ; we cannot thoroughly understand 
all the circumstances and conditions under which the genius of the 
age concentrates and culminates in some select individual. But that 
a vital relation exists between the individual and his age seems 
beyond question. And yet Carlyle treats with contempt and derision 
the notion that a great man is “the creation of his time.”! 
Tennyson’s phrase, “O thou wondrous mother-age,” in the lines 
referred to above, reminds us of the great truth Carlyle perversely 
ignored. Certainly it was not without detriment that “the Sage of 
Chelsea” stood aloof from the scientific impulses of his time—that 
he wrapt himself in his virtue, and fed on his intuitions and visions, 
despising the Darwins and the humble plodders along the paths of 
reason and research. The study of society—of men in combinations 
and masses—attracted him not at all. Such investigations as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has formally initiated in his “ Sociology” and other 
works seemed to him frivolous. What interested him was the indi- 
vidual man of ability and force. Most men, he maintained, were 
fools, and the greater number of men you get together, the greater 
the heap of folly. That the average of intelligence and wisdom 
might be raised was not one of his leading conceptions. The idea 
of a people, as a whole, educated and cultured was not one of his 
day dreams. He only thought of the masses as something to be 
controlled and managed. In short, he was devoid of sympathy with 
the democratic movement. 

1 See Lectures on Heroes, Lect. I. 
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And yet the democratic movement is the one great social and 
political movement of these latter days, and cannot for one instant be 
ignored by any competent thinker. In some minds it excites no 
overwhelming fears ; it is but a natural evolution of society ; it is 
but a new order, a new system, inevitably arriving. There may be 
some confusion during its coming and its establishment, but in due 
time this confusion will cease, and the world will settle down under 
the new régime, not less composedly than under the old, till this, 
too, shall become old, and in its turn be superseded. But, however 
we may regard democracy—with horror, or with misgiving, or with 
confidence, or with exultation—all practical thinkers must accept it. 
It is one of those facts which Carlyle so eloquently proclaimed it is 
the mark of greatness to recognise. It cannot be annihilated by the 
most persistent indifference, or the profoundest disgust, or shutting 
one’s eyes with the utmost pertinacity. In one of Dickens’s novels— 
in “ Our Mutual Friend ”—there is a certain Mr. Podsnap who has 
the, for him, happy faculty of believing that what he does not wish to 
exist does not exist. To ignore a distasteful thing is as good as 
extirpating and demolishing it. And that gentleman, though perhaps 
somewhat extravagantly and grotesquely portrayed, as is often the 
case with Dickens’s pictures, is certainly in some degree true to 
nature. Podsnappery is, in fact, uncommonly common. It is 
wonderful how many people there are who think that if they will not 
look at a thing the thing vanishes, and is not. And often enough 
they only learn better when the said thing falls upon them, and 
is crushing them. He that hath eyes to see, let him close them— 
that is perilous advice. 

One most striking mark of the democratic movement, to use the 
phrase in the broadest sense, is the extent to which the people, in 
the more limited application of the term, have been the subject- 
matter of literature during the present century, and especially the last 
fifty years. What a contrast our literature presents in this respect to 
that of the last century. What different social interests are repre- 
sented by Pope and by Tennyson. It is true that in one well-known 
passage it does occur to Pope whether it is quite right that “the 
great” should monopolise the poets, and he does proceed to cele- 
brate somebody without a title, but this somebody is what we 
should call a private gentleman of limited means, which he uses 
beneficently : 


Yet all our praises why should lords engross ? 
Rise, honest Muse, and sing the Man of Ross. 
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It is true that the heroine of the first novel, properly so called, is 
a servant-girl ; but this was accidental, as could be easily shown ; 
and, moreover, Pamela is in the end married toa lord. In Cowper 
may be noticed sympathies that comprehend the poor and the 
humble. The rise of Burns gave a quite new attraction to the 
“labouring classes.” That a ploughman should be one of the 
sweetest and brightest song-writers of his age, and of all ages—here 
was an amazing phenomenon. Then came Wordsworth with his 
humble heroes and heroines, to make us feel how in the most 
ordinary and least illustrious person there may be the possibility, 
and the reality, of all that makes life noble, and to be desired, and to 
be admired. And so our interests and sympathies have been 
broadened and deepened. And this is, perhaps, the supreme dis- 
tinction of the Victorian period. The sense of brotherhood has been 
quickened within us. The vast multiplication of manufactures, the 
huge increase of population, the rapid growth of democracy have 
inevitably brought before us a knowledge of forms and states of life 
and experience that has deeply affected the natural conscience, and 
has widely and variously aroused both shame and pride, condolence 
and congratulation, both terror and delight. Partitions and walls 
have been removed ; and the different classes of society know each 
other better than they did, and, let us hope, judge each other more 
justly. Dives and Lazarus have conversed together. The east and 
the west of our great towns have interchanged visits. And, if their 
relations are yet far from being all that could be wished, yet it is 
something that they are in correspondence, and that they meet. To 
this deepened and broadened feeling our current literature has given 
noble utterance. The writings of Dickens, Hood, Tennyson, 
Thackeray, “George Eliot,” Mrs. Browning, Charlotte Bronté, Carlyle, 
and of many others whom I would fain name if space _per- 
mitted, have all in one way or another, directly and indirectly, 
worthily interpreted and inspired their age in respect of this 
“enthusiasm of humanity.” What fine passion and compassion 
glow in Carlyle’s noble words concerning “the toilworn craftsman 
that with earth-made implement labouring conquers the earth, and 
makes her man’s. Venerable to me is the hard hand, crooked, 
coarse ; wherein, notwithstanding, lies a cunning virtue, indefeasibly 
royal, as of the sceptre of this planet. Venerable, too, is the rugged 
face, all weather tanned, besoiled, with its rude intelligence; for it 
is the face of a man living manlike. O! but the more venerable for 
thy rudeness, and even because we must pity as well as love thee! 
Hardly entreated brother! For us was thy back so bent, for us 
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were thy straight limbs and fingers so deformed ; thou wert our con- 
script, on whom the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so marred. 
For in thee lay a God-created form, but it was not to be unfolded ; 
encrusted must it stand, with the thick adhesions and defacements of 
Labour ; and thy body, like thy soul, was not to know freedom. Yet 
toil on, toil on; ¢how art in thy duty, be out of it who may; thou 
toilest for the altogether indispensable, for daily bread.” Hood 
might well be content to have inscribed on his tombstone: “ He 
wrote the Song of a Shirt.” That touching cry has assuredly not 
been heard in vain, though yet far away seems the time when the 
“Song of a Shirt” shall be a song of gladness. Our hearts are deeply 
stirred, as through the night it goes up to heaven from yonder attic. 
But the great writer, who has done most to enable the rich and 
well-to-do classes to understand the poorer, is certainly Charles 
Dickens. This is, from our present point of view, which is not the 
purely artistic, his highest glory, his best jewelled crown. He un- 
doubtedly fails when he paints the aristocracy, which, happily, he has 
had the good sense seldom to attempt. Such a character as Lord 
Verisopht is a mere idiotic puppet. Nor, strangely enough, does he 
succeed in pourtraying satisfactorily his own class—the class in 
which he moved when grown up. His ladies and gentlemen 
are not exactly the ladies and gentlemen of society in the special 
sense. They have their merits, but amongst these is not that inde- 
finite something, that precise mark of breeding and manner, which 
essentially distinguishes this social species. Nor is Dickens happy in 
his delineation of the artisan. ‘Stephen Blackpool,” truly says Mr. 
Ruskin, is “a dramatic perfection instead of a characteristic example of 
an honest workman.” It cannot be said that Dickens understood the 
industrial problem in all its intricacy, as it lies before us nowadays ; 
it was, indeed, in its earlier phases, and not yet completely articulate 
when he wrote ; and he is not at ease and in full command when he 
approaches it. But he had a real fellow-feeling with the industrial 
classes. “Ah!” he said to his friend Forster, after visiting Venice, 
“ when I saw those places, how I thought that to leave one’s hand upon 
the time, lastingly upon the time, with one tender touch for the mass 
of toiling people that nothing could obliterate, would be to lift oneself 
above the dust of all the Doges in their graves, and stand upon a 
giant’s staircase that Samson could not overthrow.” “In varying forms,” 
adds Forster, “this ambition was in all his life.” ‘The Chimes” 
(1844), “Bleak House” (1853), “Hard Times” (1854), are the books in 
which he specially exhibits this sympathy with the working-man. But 
his sympathetic knowledge of the poor, of the struggles of men of 
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humble position, of the outcasts of society, is displayed in all his 
writings. He had in his own youth endured many hardships, and been 
brought into close contact with much distress and poverty. He 
knew by bitter experience what a truceless wrestle with troubles life is 
for many people. But happily he knew also how, on the whole, this 
battle was fought bravely and manfully. He keenly and heartily 
recognised the kindliness and the goodness that survived, and even 
flourished, amidst what might have seemed, and perhaps used to be 
thought to be, quite fatal surroundings. Thus his pictures of what 
one may call the East End and the Central district of life— 
pictures painted with the same consummate intimacy which marks 
Thackeray’s pictures of the West End—have real value for their 
truth and their humanity. He does not visit the regions ‘of 
Rotherhithe and Saffron Hill in the spirit of a patron, or as some 
superior being ; he goes amongst the people as a man amongst men, 
as one ready and eager to teach, but not less ready and eager to be 
taught. 
And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach. 


The Pharisee in the parable thanked God he was not as other men, 
and he draws up a sufficiently forbidding list of what other men 
are. But should we not rather be thankful we are as other men ?— 
be proud to be the fellows of other men, when mankind is judged 
generously and with a sympathetic insight? Dickens joins the East 
and the West together in a true human league. Even in the criminal 
class that finds a place everywhere—in the West as well as the East— 
he makes us all remember that there are seeds and even growths 
of nobleness, though the seeds have not always ripened, and the 
growths are sadly stunted. He unseals in us the fountains of pity ; 
if he kindles indignation, it is not against nature, but it is against the 
evil arrangements and conventions that so often pervert nature. 
Probably no writer, in England at least, has ever done more in the 
way of acquainting us with the proletariat—with their manners and 
customs, their sorrows and their joys, their genuine kindliness and 
wonderful generosity to each other ; and thus no man has ever done 
more to remove the barriers that ignorance and estrangement set up 
between the classes of society, and to make us really sensible of our 
common lineage—to show us how slight are the differences between 
men, whatever their birth and condition, as compared with the points 
of likeness and identity. Mrs. Gaskell, and many others, have fol- 
lowed faithfully in the steps of Dickens. And Thackeray too, ina 
different way, has helped to impress on the world the same lesson. 
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If Dickens has told us of the goodness and the excellence that bloom 
in humble quarters, of the love to be found “‘in huts where poor men 
lie,” Thackeray has mercilessly exposed the meanness and selfishness 
that abound in the circles of wealthand rank. He has led his readers 
aiong the streets and amidst the booths of Vanity Fair, and shows 
them how much that looks like gold is the merest tinsel. He is not 
so utterly perverse and inhuman as to forget that even in Vanity Fair 
truth has its dwellings, that even there nature is not extinct. 
Happily nature is not easy to extinguish, or no doubt conventionalism 
would have extinguished her long ago. Even in Vanity Fair, as 
Thackeray describes it, there is something generous and sincere ; the 
booths do sometimes contain what the showman outside announces, 
and promises are not always lies. But undoubtedly the general result 
of Thackeray’s work was to disperse the glamour which had been 
vulgarly—by such writers as Theodore Hook, for instance—thrown 
around the tenants of mansions and palaces. He exhibited these 
tenants as they really were, good, bad, and indifferent, even as other 
men. And thus he, too, proved there is ‘‘a good deal of human 
nature in man,” whatever his social status, and reinforced and vivified 
the old common-place, that rank and fashion are not invariably 
associated with goodness and virtue—that, to use Tennyson’s phrases, 
“kind hearts” and “coronets” are not always found together, nor 
yet “simple faith” and * Norman blood,” and that, after all— 


*Tis only noble to be good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood. 


Not that Thackeray despised rank and fashion, or that rank and 
fashion are to be despised—why should they be?—but that they 
should be estimated at their proper worth—should not be worshipped 
blindly and grossly. Amongst his most effective portraits are the 
figures of those who so worship such comparatively trivial things—of 
the parasites and hangers on and slaves of “ society ;” and here 
he shows us what real vulgarity is, and that it is not a mere ignorance 
of etiquette, or some inaccuracy of grammar and language. 

Much more might be said of the influence of the democratic 
movement on literature ; I have only dwelt upon its influence on 
the subject-matter of it, and the ethical spirit in which that subject- 
matter has been handled. But to discuss, or try to discuss, the 
matter more fully—as, for instance, the general relation of democracy 
and art, how art is likely to thrive in a democratic atmosphere, it 
being remembered that the modern form of democracy is essentially 
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different from the ancient, from that under which art flourished at 
Athens—would far exceed our present limits of time and space. And 
I must now very briefly speak of the scientific movement and its 
influence. 

I do not propose here to celebrate the triumphs of science in the 
Victorian period, to catalogue the new sciences that have arisen—as, 
for example, geology and biology—to record the extraordinary 
advances they have made, and point out the immense influence they 
have exercised upon all departments of thought; I wish rather, most 
briefly, to refer to the influence of the scientific spirit outside the 
domain of what is commonly known as science. Not only have 
many of the special ideas and discoveries of science, cosmical and 
others, acted upon our general conception of things, but this scientific 
spirit has made and is making itself felteverywhere. Let me mention 
one of those ideas— perhaps the one that has been most active and 
influential—the idea of evolution. In biology that idea had been 
forming in men’s minds from the beginning of the century ; except 
to correct a popular error, I need not say it is not due to Darwin. It 
was already in the air, and had already been repeatedly stated years 
before the ‘‘ Origin of Species ” appeared in 1859, which made a great 
epoch, not by announcing the doctrine of evolution, but by explaining 
the method by which evolution was brought about. One may catch 
echoes of the doctrine in Tennyson’s “In Memoriam ” (1850, written 
as we have seen in the thirties); as where the poet sketches the 
gradual formation of the solid earth from “tracts of fluent heat,” 
till at the last arose the man, “the herald of a higher race,” if only he 


Move upward, working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die ; 


or in the passage when he again looks forward to a yet higher 
development of humanity to 


The crowning race 


Of those that eye to eye shall look 
On knowledge ; under whose command 
Is Earth and Earth’s, and in their hand 
Is Nature like an open book ; 


No longer half akin to brute, 
For all we thought and loved and did, 
And hoped, and suffer’d, is but seed 
Of what in them is flower and fruit ; 


- Whereof the man, that with me trod 
This planet, was a noble type 
Appearing ere the times were ripe. 
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Observe how this idea of evolution is pervading all our studies— 
our study of history, of language, of society. But, as I have said, 
let us notice not only the influence of single and special ideas, but of 
the scientific spirit. What is the scientific spirit? What does the 
term “science” mean? Let us remember that science meant origi- 
nally only knowledge. It is only quite recently that the term has 
acquired a special and technical sense ; when Gray uses it in his 
“ Elegy,” he uses it in the old general sense. But it has come to 
mean knowledge of a special quality—knowledge that is thorough, 
systematic, complete, so far as it goes, absolutely and finally de- 
monstrated, wholly sifted from clever conjecture and assumption. 
In “In Memoriam” Tennyson uses the term knowledge in this sense, 
when he says 
Let knowledge grow from man to man. 


If such is the meaning of the term science, we can now realise what 
is meant by the scientific spirit; and this is a dominant and 
sovereign spirit in our time. Observe how it is telling on the aims 
and methods of history. Macaulay, with all his vivid style, is falling 
from the high place he once held, because he did not study and 
write in this spirit; and so such a work as Carlyle’s “ French 
Revolution,” with all its picturesque splendour, though we hear the 
thunder roll as we read it, and are dazzled by the lightning flashes, 
fails to satisfy the modern requirements of what a successful his- 
torical work should be. Let the historian describe and narrate 
graphically if he can; it is no slight service to make the past live 
again in this way. But this is not his highest duty ; it is not his 
chief glory to rival or surpass the current novelist, and supply our 
mental gallery with pictures. His real work is to interpret the past— 
not only to make us realise that it existed, but to explain how and 
why it existed, what it inherited, how it administered its inheritance, 
and what it bequeathed—not only to show us what it was externally, 
but what it was essentially—not only to describe its customs, 
and to chronicle its attitudes and its gestures, but to analyse its mind, 
to discover precisely the special problems with which it had to 
grapple. In short, by knowing an age we mean something different 
and something more than used to be meant. In other words, the 
scientific spirit has taken possession of the department of historical 
study. Observe again, how it is influencing the study of philology. 
Not so long ago etymology was regarded as a mere matter of guess- 
work. One derivation was thought as good asanother. The changes 
in word forms were held to be purely arbitrary. Voltaire remarked 
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that the consonants went for nothing, and the vowels were of no 
importance. The application of the scientific spirit to this province 
of study makes such a witticism curiously groundless. In all these 
letter changes that so transform and disguise words, the reign of law 
is being discovered. 


‘*So free”’ they ‘seem, so fettered fast” they ‘‘are.” 


And one of the most conspicuous of the progresses made by the 
century in England—the linguistic and philological progress—is now 
being magnificently illustrated in the appearance of the “New 
English Dictionary,” which, when completed, bids fair to be not only 
a noble monument of English scholarship, but one of the completest 
and best dictionaries the world has yet seen. And in many other 
areas of thought and life the presence of the historical spirit might 
readily be indicated, : 

So much, and only so much, our space permits us to say of the 
general character of the middle period of the nineteenth century. 

This period may be said to have closed, as I remarked above, 
about the year 1867. The great race whom we saw arise about the 
year 1832, by that time, with a few honoured exceptions, had in its 
turn passed, or was passing, away. Charlotte Bronté died in 1856, 
Macaulay in 1859, Thackeray in 1863, Mrs. Browning in 1861, 
Whewell in 1866, Faraday in 1867, Dickens and Murchison in 1870, 
Sir John Herschell in 1871, Mill and Sidgwick in 1873, Sir Charles 
Lyell in 1875, Darwin in 1882, Matthew Arnold in 1888. Tennyson, 
now a poet amongst the peers, as always a peer amongst the poets, is 
still amongst us, and long may he be! But it may be doubted whether 
his reputation, either as a thinker or a poet, has been materially raised 
by any of his later writings, though seldom indeed has a poetic career 
extending over some sixty years been so nobly maintained with such 
constant energy. Browning, too, is still productive and vigorous ; but 
it is probably by his earlier works—his “Men and Women,” and 
“ Dramatis Personz ”—that Browning holds his honoured and dis- 
tinguished position. Carlyle, who died in 1880, produced little of 
note after his “ Life of Frederick,” concluded in 1865, except his 
“ Reminiscences ”—a work which shows indeed that his hand has 
not lost its cunning, but which, written in a morbid hour, by no means 
fairly reflects the nature or the conduct of the author. Possibly 
enough he had much to blame himself for—what honest person has 
not many charges to bring against himself? But certainly, as he 
places himself before us sheeted to do his penance, we can only 


sadly and humbly bow our heads before so pathetic a spectacle—an 
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old honoured leader in so strange a guise. “George Eliot’s” 
“‘ Middlemarch” (1871) was the last of the great works that charmed 
the general public. ‘‘ Daniel Deronda,” though full of thought and 
power, and increasing the writer’s already great influence over certain 
minds, yet failed to excite a very general interest. 

Meanwhile, new forces were beginning to act upon the age, or 
rather, perhaps, the forces and movements I have mentioned were 
intensified and accelerated. For the last quarter of the century 
seems likely to behold those earlier forces in yet fuller expansion and 
energy. As vitally affecting the political and social area, we have to 
note the foundation of the International Working Men’s Association 
in 1864, the death of Lord Palmerston in 1865, the second Reform 
Bill in 1867, the great agricultural movement that started in 1872, 
and the third Reform Bill enfranchising the peasantry in 1884. In 
1866 the first Atlantic cable was laid. In 1861 was effected the 
final abolition of taxes on knowledge, “ with the removal of the Paper 
Duties, which were so oppressive that they amounted to £ 20,000 on 
Charles Knight’s ‘ Encyclopedia ;’ and the effect of their abolition 
was such that the newspaper circulation, which averaged 800,000 
copies weekly at the time of the Queen’s accession, rose to ro} 
millions in 1864, and is now 32 millions. Cheap editions of the 
best English authors have found their way into every cottage in 
the three kingdoms.”! But the pre-eminent opening glory of this 
new period is the establishment, in 1870, of a national system of 
popular education. That great Act, far too long delayed, disgrace- 
fully delayed indeed to the latest moment, has already produced, or 
helped to produce, results most beneficial and most significant 
and potent. For instance, juvenile crime since 1869 “has fallen 
53 per cent.;” and adult crime has strikingly diminished ; “ instead 
of building new prisons,” says Mr. Mulhall, “we have recently seen 
eleven sold by auction.” For, let obstructionists urge what they will, 
there is some real alliance between cultivation and honesty, and 
ignorance and crime are close confederates. 

Such facts as these sufficiently mark the ushering in of a new 
era, and a new era must have a new literature—a literature to em- 
body its characteristic ideas and ambitions. Of this new literature 
it would be premature yet to speak. One may venture, perhaps, to say 
that the current age is one of great intellectual activity, and that literary 
ability abounds. It may be questioned whether ever before have 
lived at the same time so many writers, both of prose and of poetry, 
of such brilliancy and skill. It would be invidious to select names 

* Mulhall’s Fifty Years of National Progress. 
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from such a crowd of distinguished /i##érateurs. But also, as we have 
already suggested, it may be seriously questioned whether we can 
boast of any writer of consummate genius : whether amongst our poets 
we can point to anyone who is for us, in any comparable degree, 
what Tennyson and Browning were for the last generation—anyone 
of at all equal originality and power; and in imaginative prose, 
whether we have any novelist of the highest creative faculty, or of 


the finest penetration and insight—anyone whose survey of our time 
is both broad and deep. And this absence of superior genius in the 
region of literary art is probably due to the character of our age. 
While there is much to encourage and to cheer us when we look 
around, there is undoubtedly much to perturb and to scare. If the 
sun shines on us, there are frowning clouds also—clouds black and 
threatening. Institutions that we have regarded as firm and fast for 
ever are trembling to their base. There is a sense of uncertainty and 
of revolution. Some ears already catch the roar of Niagara, as they 
think, and are persuaded we are rapidly drifting towards the fatal pre- 
cipice ; and others, that are less timorous and hysterical, yet warn us 
of breakers ahead. And, indeed, even the lightest-hearted are con- 
scious of strange disquiets and disturbances, in the encircling atmo- 
sphere. It is a time of profound agitations and commotions, of 
spiritual and moral mutinies and rebellions which may at any time 
translate themselves into action—a weary and heavy-laden time. 

In the midst of such rumblings and uproars, no wonder if men 
fancy themselves on the verge of some portentous earthquake, and 
their hearts fail them for fear. No wonder if they forget how great 
are the restorative forces of nature, or how merciful and moderated 
her processes may be. The storm breaks, and the labours of men 
and oxen lie in wreck and ruin ; but the landscape is soon recruited 
and revived. The changes from summer to winter and to summer 
again are immense, but are not abrupt. Still, no wonder if our age 
is perplexed and distressed when its best statesmanship seems baffled 
by the problems that beset it, and, at so many points, inscrutable 
difficulties face and obstruct us. Hence the pessimism of our time, 
which presents in this respect a curious contrast to the buoyancy 


and sanguineness of the century in some of its earlier years. “It is 
very wonderful to me now,” says Mr, Ruskin in a note to his “ Frondes 
Agrestes ”—a series of selections from his “Modern Painters”—* to 


see what hopes I had once ; but Turner was alive then ; and the sun 
used to shine and rivers to sparkle.” He, too, had some joy in his 
time, and some hope of it in his old days. “Instead of supposing 
the love of nature necessarily connected with the faithlessness of 
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the age, I believe it is connected with the benevolence and liberty! 
of the age.” So he writes in the passage in a note to which appear 
the first quoted words. But he cannot sufficiently abuse the present 
age. Neither Carlyle nor he could or can find vials large enough to 
contain all their disgust and wrath. They exhaust all the resources 
of objurgation and anathema. And lesser men feel, or assume, a like 
horror and desperation. A poet is the mouthpiece of his time ; and 
how can sweet or harmonised sounds issue from him when the time 
is out of temper or out of heart ? 

But the republic is not to be despaired of. It has passed through 
dark days before, days not less dark than are ours ; it has weathered 
storms not less malignant and dire. The flood may rise yet higher, 
but the ark shall go over the face of the waters—that is, if we keep it 
taut and trim, and steer warily and wisely, if the English breed is not 
degenerate ; and why should -we suspect so terrible a decay? And 
when the present tyranny is overpast it shall set forth on a fresh career 
of enterprise and success and honour. In other words, when the evo- 
lution, whose throes we are now suffering, is complete, and society is 
once more satisfactorily adjusted and settled, we may trust that the 
spirit of depression that now invades and usurps us will be exorcised, 
and poetry will recover its heart and its mind and its voice. 

So Milton, amidst the confusion and antagonisms of his middle 
life, was unable to sing. He could only dream of a day when he 
should be free to give poetic expression to the thoughts that arose in 
him. To a noble recital of some of these thoughts he adds these 
concluding words: “With such abstracted sublimities as these it 
might be worth your listening, readers, as I may one day hope to 
have ye in a still time, when there shall be no chiding: not in these 
noises.” 


JOHN W. HALES. 


1 Mr. Ruskin says he forgets what he meant by ‘‘ liberty” here : did he mean 
liberty-loving spirit ? 
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THE MONASTERIES IN THE ATR. 


T the extremity of the vast plain of Thessaly, divided from the 
ranges of Pindus and Othrys by the river Peneus, there rises 
a perfect forest of quaint, pinnacle-shaped rocks ; they seem to come 
straight out of the flat plain as if they were needles piercing the 
earth’s crust, and projecting beyond it to an almost uniform height of 
1,000 feet. Several of these pinnacles are crowned by monasteries, 
the wooden balconies of which overhang space, and, as we drew near, 
the red, parasol-shaped roofs of these monkish dwellings were 
burnished by the feeble rays of a winter’s sun, whilst all around us 
was a field of snow melting, indeed, fast, and swelling to a dangerous 
extent the many streams which feed the Peneus and water the 
Thessalian plain. Other pinnacles are honeycombed with the cells 
where hermits once dwelt like rabbits, in the by-gone days of strict 
asceticism, and visiting as we did this weird spot in the depth of 
winter, with everything bare and chill around us, we were enabled to 
realise the supreme sacrifice of those lives devoted to religion in the 
wild eyries of “ the Thebaid of Stagi,” as it was called. But the times 
are greatly altered now; the pinnacles no longer re-echo with the 
groans of self-tortured anchorites, only a few sleek monks remain to 
superintend the ruins of the past. 

Once there were twenty-four monasteries, now there are only five 
inhabited ones, containing at the most fifty monks, whilst the rest 
are in hopeless ruins, or have disappeared altogether. They say that 
the conscription, which is now law in modern Hellas, has been the 
deathblow of monasticism, and no young novices can be got to take 
the vows after they have tasted the sweets of a wider life. The 
present prime minister of Greece, Mr. Tricoupis, is likened to 
Henry VIII., and by a system of disestablishment, taxation and 
appropriation of the monastic lands, he will soon have destroyed all 
but the larger ones, and rumour says that he has his eye on these 
Thessalian eyries for convict prisons. And it is more than probable 
that before the close of this century this radical change will have 
been effected. 
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We halted at the village of Kalabaka, which lies at the foot of the 
pinnacles, to refresh and warm ourselves as best we could with a 
charcoal brazier, before ascending to the monastery of St. Stephen, 
which was to be our temporary home ; behind us towered the forest 
of impenetrable rocks, dark against the surrounding snow, looking 
for all the world as if the monkish legend was correct, that God in 
his mercy had created them especially as a refuge for ascetics, and for 
the perpetuation of that strange, self-sacrificing community of the 
Stylites. 

Kalabaka is the see of a certain portly bishop, who greeted us 
warmly, and took occasion to show us, as a fitting prelude to our 
monastic expedition, the reproduction of some curious old bulls of 
the Byzantine emperors, telling the tale of their foundation in the 
troublous times of the 14th century. These bulls, together with all 
the old manuscript books, which once formed the pride and glory of 
the Meteora, have been removed to the museum at Athens, a signifi- 
cant intimation of the beginning of the end; for last year the 
superior of the monastery of Varlaam decamped with all the most 
valuable books out of his library, all the silver plate out of his church, 
and the grand old vestments in which superiors of Varlaam had for 
centuries officiated. With this booty he crossed the Turkish frontier, 
and sold them to a grocer in a town in Macedonia for what he could 
get, and I have since seen several of the missing volumes, need I say, 
in the hands of Englishmen ! The naughty monk foolishly returned 
to Greek soil, was recognised, and condemned to eight years’ penal 
servitude, and, if events move quickly, may perhaps pass a portion of 
his sentence in the monastery of which he was once superior. But the 
books and treasures are hopelessly scattered, and the Greek Govern- 
ment has done wisely in collecting at Athens the treasures which 
the other monasteries of the Meteora contained. 

The bulls which the bishop placed before us revealed much 
interesting material concerning the foundation of these communities 
during the troublous times when the Eastern Empire was tottering 
and near its fall. From them we learned that a monk Athanasios was 
the original founder of the system, and left in his will laws and regu- 
lations for his followers, one of which rather alarmed my wife, for it 
stated “that women are not to be allowed beyond a certain mark, 
and that nothing is to be given them to eat of the food belonging to 
the monks, even if they are at the point of death from hunger,” not a 
pleasant prospect for a female visitor to these monasteries in the 
depth of winter! 

Furthermore we learnt that a disciple of this monk Athanasios 
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was a king, the hermit Joseph, a nephew of the celebrated Servian 
Emperor Stephen. This king ruled over the plain of Thessaly, and 
was induced by the preaching of the monk to become a stylite of 
Meteora, where from his lofty retreat he continued to exercise his 
royal sway over his kingdom. ‘The bull speaks of him as “the very 
Holy King Joseph, most venerable amongst monks,” and to one of 
the documents he signed his name in the following highflown strain : 
“John Ouresis Paleologus, called according to the divine and angelic 
order, Joseph the Monk.” He it was who first brought into notoriety 
the Thebaid of Stagi, and he it was who founded the church on the 
summit of the rock of Meteora, and made this monastery the central 
head of the religious community, as those who ascend to this dizzy 
height may read for themselves on a stone let into the wall on the 
outside of the church and bearing the date of 1388. 

Some of the bulls amused us vastly from the absurd titles that 
ecclesiastics of those days took to themselves ; a bishop speaks of 
himself as “my humility,” an archbishop tries to convince the world 
that he thought of himself only as “ my mediocrity,” and the term 
always used to express the monasteries we were about to visit was 
always “ our Thebaid.” 

The bishop bade us God speed when we left, and gave us a 
bundle of introductory letters to the superiors of the various 
monasteries, but he expressed only lukewarm interest in their 
welfare. He had not so much as visited them, he said, though he 
had lived for years beneath their shadow, he was afraid of the ascent 
to them by rickety ladders and nets attached to ropes. 

I think we were rather glad to find, after half an hour's climb on 
muleback, on reaching the entrance to St. Stephen’s, that it was easy 
of approach, for our feet were numb with cold and our courage not 
equal to ascending by a net. The rock on which this monastery is 
built is lower than the hill which rises behind it, and a chasm which 
separates them, and which has rightly been called “‘ Chaos,” has been 
bridged over. An ill-favoured monk opened to us after we had 
knocked many times, and he had shouted many inquiries and given 
us careful scrutiny from a loop-hole above the door, for robbers are 
not uncommon visitors to these parts, who cross over from the 
adjacent Turkish territory. He conducted us forthwith to the 
monastic kitchen, where huddled together with monks, farm-labourers 
and strange visitors from the hills, we could thaw. The pot was 
simmering on the fire, and the smoke which was intended to escape 
from a hole in the domed roof, hung around and blackened every- 
thing, and now and again a bright flame lit up the swarthy faces of 
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our strange companions, who were seated on their haunches gazing 
listlessly at the fire. 

To her infinite comfort my wife found herself admitted into this 
circle, for two of the mid-air monasteries have in these latter days 
decided to be gallant, and now St. Stephen and the Holy Trinity 
admit females within their walls. Two years ago King George of 
Greece visited the Meteora with two of his daughters, but even for 
royal maidens the austere monks of Varlaam and Meteora would not 
relax the rigour of their rule ; in some respects, however, they are not 
such severe misogynists as their brethren on Mount Athos, for they 
keep a few cocks and hens for the production of eggs, and a sheep 
which grazes on the top of Varlaam has somehow been guilty of 
having a lamb. 

That evening we looked from the height of St. Stephen down— 
deep down—a thousand feet on to the snow-clad plain of Thessaly, 
and across to the white heights of Othrys and Pindus. The window 
of our cell overlooked an abyss of dizzy height, and as the air was 
clear and keen a view of surpassing beauty and extent was spread 
before us, but during the night.the wind howled around us, and 
shook with terrific violence our ill-fitting windows. The snow turned 
into rain, and we arose next morning to find ourselves enveloped in 
a mist so dense that we could not see a yard before us, a miserable 
mist which never lifted for one instant for several days, and which 
kept us fast prisoners within the walls of St. Stephen, with nought to 
do save wander amongst the passages of our strange home, and chat 
with the monks in their common room and their cells. 

Sophronios, “the holy vice-principal,” took upon himself the 
duties of host, for the superior was absent at the time, and a delicate 
novice, terribly marked with smallpox, Koutelos by name, and aged 
seventeen, was ordered to attend to our immediate wants, or rather 
to appear in our bedroom whenever he was not wanted, to my wife’s 
infinite discomfort. He was the only young novice in St. Stephen’s, 
in fact the only monk who had not taken the vows, except a tottering 
old man of seventy, who looked as if he would not live till the days 
of his probation were over. Koutelos constantly impressed upon us 
that he was not bound as yet by any vows, and that if he could gain 
health and strength he did not intend to take any. ,In fact, monasti- 
cism in Greece is decaying with such rapidity that no novices can be 
obtained to replace the older generation when they die. 

We dined on the evening of our arrival with Sophronios in the 
guest room, round which ran a wide divan spread with mattresses 
and carpets, and with pillows against the walls; there was a pro- 
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jecting stone hearth in the centre of one side, on which blazed and 
crackled a fire of wood. St. Stephen’s is by rights a cenobite insti- 
tution, that is to say, the monks live and eat ina common room, 
a certain large vaulted chamber, with for its floor the living rock ; but 
inasmuch as it was as chilly as a cavern in a glacier that night, we 
were permitted to have our provisions served near the fire. A small 
table first made its appearance, which was to our surprise turned upside 
down; on the inverted legs of this a large round copper tray was placed 
for us to dine off. Our food was served to us on nice old copper tinned 
plates, and after much hunting knives and forks were found. But 
Sophronios helped himself from the dish with his fingers, and I think 
he was wise, for knives and forks when cleaned with a lick anda 
wipe on the shirt tail are luxuries which can be dispensed with. 

We discussed freely the topics of the day, and soon discovered how 
hateful to the ‘monks is the new order of things in Thessaly. 
“ Better far was it,” said the holy Sophronios, ‘‘ when we were under 
no government at all, and when we paid black mail to brigands. We 
had no taxes then, now we can scarcely live for them. When I first 
came to the monastery, at the age of eleven, it was rich, it had lands 
in Roumania and lands in Bulgaria ; now these have been taken from 
us, and the land we have around us is burdened with taxation.” 

We had an instance of the ill feeling between the monks and the 
powers that be that very evening, for after dinner there came in, 
wet to the skin, two Greek soldiers of the “ well girded” regiment 
the ed{wvo, whose uniform is the Albanian dress, with wide 
starched petticoats and blue fez. Nine of these regiments are always 
kept in Thessaly to guard the frontier, for they are the best soldiers 
Greece has, having been born and bred in the wild mountains. 

The two soldiers looked in a sorry plight with their dripping 
petticoats ; they had been up in some of the mountain villages in 
search of brigands, and having been overtaken by the snowstorm, they 
had sought a refuge at St. Stephen’s. They complained to us bitterly 
that the porter had kept them standing for nearly two hours in the 
snow before he would let them in ; but when we went into the kitchen 
an hour afterwards we found them in a much better frame of mind, 
discussing the contents of the simmering pot, and prepared to pass 
the night wrapped in their thick damp cloaks, with their feet turned 
towards the fire. 

Next day we struggled through the mist to the various points of 
interest in our elevated quarters amongst the clouds; we went to 
church once instead of three times, as it behoves good monks to do ; 
we looked into the comnion room, where the monks were eating 
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their frugal fare with shivering teeth, and we inspected the knotted 
rope which hung close to the door, and which naughty monks are 
told to take down and hold in their hands in the middle of the room 
whilst the others are enjoying their meal ; at each knot they have to 
say a prayer with many genuflections, instead of partaking of food. 
We particularly requested Sophronios to send for us if this humilia- 
ting performance was to take place during our stay ; but unfortu- 
nately no monk was naughty, and our curiosity was not gratified. 

These monasteries are just like miniature villages on the ton of the 
rocks ; narrow passages lead from the courtyard or village square to 
the cells, for all the world like the narrow streets in some hill-set 
Italian village, half village, half fortress. Sophronios kept us most of 
the afternoon in his own dingy cell, asking us absurd questions about 
England and feeding us on grapes that had hung from his ceiling 
since August and were now musty ; he made for us coffee on his own 
charcoal brazier whilst we reclined on his bed, that is to say, ona 
carpet spread on the floor, which served him in that capacity ; he 
showed us his possessions—some interesting books and some fine 
inlaid chests, which we coveted, and then laughingly produced his 
“ wooden wife,” as these monks, who are by no means devoid of wit 
of a low order, call a long and prettily carved instrument with a 
spoon-shaped rubber at one end and a carved representation of a fish 
at the other. The use of this instrument is to scratch the human 
frame when the vermin decide on making their meals in some 
inaccessible place. ‘I have two wooden wives,” said he jocosely, 
when I admired it extremely ; “I will give you one.” I accepted 
the present gladly, remarking as I did so, that a wooden wife would 
be more desirable than a living one under those trying and in Greece 
oft-recurring circumstances, inasmuch as she would never disturb me 
by her own sufferings, and would always be awake to perform what- 
ever office I might deem necessary. 

In the church we much admired the screen which shuts off the 
Holy Table from the vulgar gaze, with its open-work carving, con- 
sisting of foliage, birds, and raised flowers, cut out of a light-coloured 
wood in the most delicate manner. Some day, I feel quite sure, 
there will be a great demand for these Greek carved screens, for, as 
carvings alone, they are lovely, and when looked upon as frames to 
the quaint old sacred pictures of the Byzantine school, with their 
silver crowns and limbs, they offer a charming novelty for the dric- 
a-brac collectors. 

The mist lent a weird feeling to our surroundings ; out from it 
would plunge a monk hurrying on his way to Compline at the sound 
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of the wooden gong or semandron, which hangs at the gate of all 
monastic churches, and which, when struck with a wooden mallet, 
sends forth a shrill clear sound, as different as possible to any sum- 
mons to worship we can hear elsewhere ; into the mist would charge 
an unkempt, petticoated Wallachian, three of whom act as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the monks of St. Stephen. And then 
Sophronios took us to the tiny cemetery, where dead monks repose 
for three years, until their bones are sufiiciently decayed to be thrown 
into the charnel house, and this edifice is naught but a small 
building erected over space, into which the exhumed bones are 
hurled for the wolves and the eagles to extract from them whatever 
virtue the black earth may have left. 

Next day we visited the oldest church of the monastery, very small 
and very rich in its profusion of quaint old frescoes. Report says that 
the Emperor Cantacuzene was its founder, but of this we could obtain 
no documentary proof. Finally, after two days of enforced impri- 
sonment, and when it appeared as if the mist would never rise, we 
put on our mackintoshes and obliged the holy Sophronios, much 
against his will, to conduct us to the neighouring monastery of the 
Holy ‘Trinity, a matter of no small difficulty in the thick impe- 
netrable atmosphere. 

At the end of a twenty minutes’ scramble we were somewhat 
taken aback when the holy Sophronios uttered a penetrating shriek, 
and on looking up we saw the faint outline of one of those strange 
pinnacle rocks towering above us, from the top of which came 
shrieks in answer to our guide’s. Much to my wife’s disappointment 
they would not let down the net, alleging that the floor of the tower 
in which the capstan was worked was too slippery for their feet, and 
we did not press the matter further, being far from anxious to take a 
drop from these high latitudes. So, as she had no prospect of ad- 
mittance into Varlaam or the Meteora, my wife had to abandon her 
wish to try this novel ascent. What a climb it was, too, by the 
rickety ladders, a series of which hung loose on the bare rock, 
in a cleft something like a chimney, and our toilsome progress hea- 
venwards was certainly up the narrowest and straighest path I have 
ever trodden. 

At an iron trapdoor the Superior of Holy Trinity was waiting to 
welcome us. He is a very stout, jovial old man, too stout now to 
descend by the ladders in the chimney, and too heavy for the net, 
and is consequently condemned to pass the rest of his days in his 
aerial kingdom. Our visit must have been a perfect godsend to him, 
for he never ceased questioning us concerning our country and its 
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peculiarities. In fact, he got far more out of us than we got out of 
him, for he had but little to show us in his monastery, save the same 
conglomeration of buildings confined in a still smaller space than 
those of St. Stephen. For Holy Trinity has no garden, and covers the 
whole summit of its rock with the monastic buildings, and, as our 
view extended for only a few yards before us, we found it impossible 
to admire the scenery with the enthusiasm that was required 
of us. 

The morning of the fourth day showed signs of improvement, 
and the mist from time to time rolled away sufficiently for us to gaze 
down some hundreds of feet from our window at St. Stephen’s, so I 
started off for a tour of the monasteries with Koutelos, the novice, as 
my guide. Never shall I forget the wonderful effect produced by 
the clearing away of the mist from those curious pinnacles. As we 
approached the monastery of Varlaam it suddenly appeared before 
us upon its peak amidst a perfect wilderness of rocky needles around 
which the mist swirled in tenacious rings as the wind arose which 
was to free us from our enemy. Each needle was of a rich green 
colour after the rain, and was garlanded with moss and ivy ; on two 
or three of those were perched the monasteries with their red roofs, 
yellow-stained walls and tall cypresses ; the mountain slopes around 
us were red with the dried leaves of the small oak trees which cover 
them, the plain of Thessaly, which extended beneath us, was 
flooded for miles by the Peneus, and across this expanse of water 
rose the blue snow-covered heights of the classic Pindus. The re- 
membrance of such a scene as this is a perpetual pleasure. 

A few lusty shouts brought the monks of Varlaam to their win- 
dows ; they beckoned to the ladders, not liking the trouble of pulling 
me up by the net, but I flatly refused to attempt an ascent by aid of 
loose ladders hung over a yawning abyss, with slippery steps and 
long stretches between each ladder. “ If they wish to see me,” I told 
Koutelos to scream “they must let down the net.” This they at 
length did, and when it had been spread on the muddy ground I 
was fastened into it by means of a hook attached to the rope, which 
ran through each of the loops at the outer edge of the net, and drew 
it together over my head. Then the signal was given, and like a huge 
fish very much out of water, I was drawn up the distance of 250 feet 
in a very few minutes, and after being hauled in I was ignominiously 
unpacked by a crew of chattering monks. 

I first examined the capstan and the rope, which was a stout one, 
with considerable interest, and inquired timorously, “Do you ever 
have any accident ?” “Never,” was the reply, “for we constantly 
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test the rope, and when it breaks with a load of wood four times the 
weight of a man, we think it time to get a new one.” 

Here at Varlaam the superior is rather deaf, very ignorant, and 
almost bedridden. I suppose they found the last superior, who de- 
camped with the treasures, too clever and too active, so they have 
chosen a complete contrast for his successor. The monks of Varlaam 
were exceedingly reticent, and particularly so concerning the robbery, 
about which I was wholly unsuccessful in obtaining further infor- 
mation. It would seem almost past belief, but, nevertheless, it is a 
fact, that the superior of Varlaam put the following embarrassing 
question to me, “ Where is England?” With such slender knowledge 
to work upon I found it almost hopeless to explain, but at last, after 
sundry futile attempts, a light shone in his old eyes, and he exclaimed 
—“ Ah! now I remember ; first comes Spain, then France, and 
England on the top of it.” 

Varlaam has a tidy garden of herbs on the extreme edge of the 
rock, with no wall to protect the monks engaged in tilling it from 
falling over ; nevertheless, they assured me that no monk within the 
recollection of the present generation, had committed suicide. After 
visiting the church, rich in frescoes, and the refectory rich in smells, 
I was ready to be let down again, not without unpleasant misgivings 
I must own, for it requires practice to be hurled into space in a net 
without a qualm, and then the downward journey is accompanied by 
so many jerks and twists that the bravest of novices in this method 
of travelling must feel relieved when he reaches the ground in safety, 
though it is inches deep in mud, and the position of hopelessly 
sprawling in the mire until the net is opened, is, to say the least of it, 
undignified. 

Our next visit was to the monks of the great Meteora, who are 
near neighbours to Varlaam, and think themselves immeasurably 
superior to all the rest, since theirs is the chief monastery of the 
group, where the representative Synod sits, and before the establish- 
ment of the present government in Thessaly, theirs was the capital 
of a small monastic republic, corresponding to that which still exists 
on Mount Athos. In former years these monasteries paid only a 
trifling tribute to the Turks, but in other respects they enjoyed 
complete autonomy. Some of the papers which relate the pro- 
ceedings of the Synod in Meteora are very amusing, and prove to us 
that even the holiest of men are prone to contentions. The Synod 
decided, when two hermits chose to quarrel bitterly over the pos- 
session of a hole in a rock in which to spend their ascetic lives; 
when two monasteries fought for the possession of a rocky pinnacle, 
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or for a patch of green at the bottom of an abyss, and during the latter 
days of this autonomy the history of these monasteries, as told by the 
minutes of the Synod, is one of keen jealousies and rapid decadence. 

Again I accomplished the ascent by net, and with more con- 
fidence this time, for I saw a monk and a lot of wood go up before 
me, and this time my confidence was required to keep myself from 
bumping against the wall. Again the crowd of excited monks hauled 
me in and unpacked me, and then after being conducted through 
endless passages, I was safely deposited in the guest chamber to 
partake of refreshments before commencing my inspections. 

Everything on the great Meteora is, as I had found it in the other 
monasteries, only on a much larger scale. The church is about 
three times as large as those in the other monasteries, the wooden 
gong is in proportion to the church, and the pictures of devils and 
saints which adorn the interior are about three times as ghastly. 
There are cells for at least two hundred monks, most of them now 
falling into ruins, for they can only muster about twenty in these 
degenerate days. Of all I saw in this vast wandering pile of buildings 
the kitchen pleased me most; it is perched on the extreme edge of 
the cliff, so that the cook has no difficulty with the disposal of his 
rubbish. It is about twenty feet square with a steep stone roof open at 
the top, and supported by four columns. These columns stand on a 
platform, where the fire is lighted for cooking things on a large scale, 
and I need hardly say that now this is seldom used; round this 
central hearth is a stone dresser for the preparation of the viands, 
and all round the wall are receptacles for smaller charcoal fires for 
the dishes of inferior importance; of course when built this kitchen 
was intended to cook feasts for the whole assemblage of two hundred 
monks, and grand times they must have had. It is an interesting 
specimen of medizval culinary architecture, but I fear that if they do 
not quickly do something to keep it in repair, it will soon be lost to 
the world ; the monk who acted as my cicerone told me that the 
central hearth was only used once a year to cook the Easter lambs, 
and that most of the charcoal ovens are out of order. The refectory 
of the Meteora is correspondingly magnificent, being a vast domed 
building of Byzantine architecture supported by rows of pillars, and 
containing rows of now unused stone tables, at one end of which 
stands a round marble table at which the Superior of the superior 
monastery of the Meteora sits in solitary grandeur and consumes his 
food. 

The monks of the great Meteora have delightful recreation 
grounds ; covered walks of considerable extent are provided for wet 
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weather, and on a large grass-grown plateau, several acres in extent, 
they can enjoy the fresh mountain breezes in summer time. This 
rock, though just like the rest in being perfectly abrupt all round, 
offers on its summit a large area of undulating ground, which relieves 
one from the unpleasant sensation of being stuck bigh up in the air 
on the point of a needle. 

No words can give an adequate idea of the sea of rocks, as seen 
from the summit of the Meteora. Hard by is the pinnacle of the Holy 
Monastery, towards which we bent our steps after being again let 
down in the net from on high ; it is built on the summit of so 
tapering a needle that to obtain space to live in, the monks have 
projected balconies and bow windows all the way round, which gives 
it the appearance of a vast mushroom. We screamed at the foot of 
it for some time, but got no response, so we went on our way and 
learned on our return home that it had been uninhabited for some 
time past. Another slender peak goes by the name of Aphrodite’s Leg, 
though I can only attribute the choice of this simile to the necessary 
ignorance of monks on the subject of the female form ; it has never 
been inhabited by hermit or by monk, and was put there, Koutelos 
thought, as a perpetual temptation. Another peak hard by is 
crowned by the monastery of St. Nicholas, where the monks invited 
us to ascend by a thin rope, used for hauling provisions up, the thick 
one being temporarily disabled ; to this invitation we shouted a 
polite refusal, as also I did, when begged to ascend by the ladders, 
the top half of which looked very rickety, as the monks draw them 
up every night for fear of the shepherds who are living in a “ mandra” 
or mountain dairy just below. Koutelos, however, ran up to speak 
to a friend of his, and as he ascended I thought the resemblance to a 
blue bottle climbing a wall very remarkable. 

Whichever way we turned in this marvellous valley of rocks, some 
new wonder met our eyes ; here and there, high up on the rock side, 
we saw Cells in which the frescoes are still preserved bright and clear, 
but to which there is now no approach whatsoever, only the holes in 
the rock are still visible in which the ladders were fixed up, which 
the hermit once climbed to his eyrie. Another massive rock is 
perfectly honeycombed with cells, and Koutelos told me that in 
former years it was the prison of the monastic republic, where 
refractory monks were confined and fed on bread and water ; now it 
is quite deserted, save by countless pigeons. Another rock just 
behind Kalabaka has on it what the monks are pleased to term a 
natural cross, but requiring an imagination to realise as keen as that 
required to see in the above-mentioned rock a resemblance to 
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Venus’s leg. On the summit of it they told me the Emperor 
Andronicos had his hermitage, and certainly from below it is easy to 
see that a monastery once stood thereon, for the walls are visible, but 
it has been inaccessible for generations. 

Behind this rock nestles a miserable village called Kastraki, so 
placed that in winter not a ray of sunlight can penetrate into it. Up 
every cleft and valley we saw vultures hovering over some dainty 
morsel, either the carcase of a dead animal, or, as I suggested to 
Koutelos, the bones of some dead monk cast forth from on high ; 
these uncanny, long-necked creatures looked very angry with us for 
disturbing them in their repast, and with hoarse screams retreated to 
some lofty pinnacle ; the shepherds of these parts make flutes of the 
leg bones of these birds of prey, which sound delightfully sweet and 
bucolic when played on the mountain side. I possessed myself of 
two of them, which rank in my estimation as only second to my 
“wooden wife ” amongst my Meteora curiosities. 

On our return to St. Stephen’s, we passed close beneath the nun- 
nery of Roosana, built on a much lower pinnacle than the rest, and 
approached by a wooden bridge which looked exceedingly shaky ; 
the nuns have disappeared from this part of the world altogether, 
and the first traveller, whom curiosity tempts to cross this bridge, 
will, I feel confident, end his days in the chasm below. We had 
another peep at the monastery of the Holy Trinity, as we neared 
the end of our day’s tramp, and in the clear light of day we investi- 
gated the geography of the place which had so much puzzled us 
the day before in the mist, and, at length, wearied with our long day 
we reached our home just as the sun was about to set. Poor Kou- 
telos was dreadfully knocked up, owing to a violent fit of ague, 
which had come upon him whilst waiting for me in the damp at the 
foot of Varlaam. It is a curious fact, that intermittent fevers and 
ague are very prevalent on these lofty peaks, and whenever the wind 
is from the plain of Thessaly, the monks are smitten by the malarious 
blast which passes over the villages below without doing much 
serious harm. 

That evening Sophronios and his brethren where very chatty 
when I visited them in the common room, and were very eager to 
hear my opinion of their famous monasteries; the conversation 
then turned on miraculous pictures, prophecies, and priestly excom- 
munications, which showed to us the exceeding superstition of these 
holy men. Their great guide in life is a sort of Greek old Moore’s 
almanac, called Agathangelos, which points out to the credulous all 
the lucky and unlucky days, all things that are to be avoided and 
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the things that you should do. One prophecy they brought before 
our notice amused us much; it states that during the eighties, a great 
European war will take place, that the first king of a regenerated 
Constantinople will be a Constantine; and that king George will 
return to his own place. Some ingenious individuals explain this by 
asserting that the Danish royal family.is directly descended from the 
Paleologi, and that the Crown Prince Constantine will, in the 
eighties be restored to his ancestral throne. Such is the gossip in 
vogue in a monastic common room, and after listening to the story 
of a robber, whom the late superior had excommunicated, and 
who, after death, had turned into a vampire, I thought it time to go 
to bed. 

The following day was exceedingly brilliant, so I took my wife 
on muleback the same round I had been before, that at least she 
might see the exterior of the monasteries. At Varlaam we signalled 
the monks, and pointed to my wife, and to the net in a very distinct 
manner ; they obviously grasped our object in doing so, and stood 
looking down upon us as they shook their heads to the imminent 
danger of their tall hats. It was our last and brightest day amongst 
the Meteora; on the morrow we bid Sophronios adieu, and descended 
once more to Kalabaka. 

The Bishop was delighted to see us when we called at “the 
palace,” and begged us to accompany him to his cathedral, which 
I am bound to say is one of the most interesting medizval Greek 
churches I have seen out of Constantinople. There, in the out- 
porch, emblazoned in large letters and surrounded by quaint old 
frescoes, was the bull of the Emperor Andronikos, the founder of the 
church ; within the nave stood a magnificent pulpit, the gift of the 
same emperor ; it is approached on back and front by marble steps, 
the balustrades of which are decorated with the florid profusion of 
the Byzantine school, and over the centre was an octagon dome to 
cover the preacher, supported by verde antique pillars, which said 
pillars are miracle-working, the bishop told us, and watet, which has 
come in contact with them has curative powers, and is sold to the 
poor. The belief of Greek peasants in these strange waters is 
remarkable ; the priest, after the celebration of the Holy Mysteries 
always washes his hands, and this is sold to the poor, who drink 
it eagerly, and firmly believe it does them good. 

Behind the screen rich in wood carving and sacred pictures is the 
Holy Table, in white marble, in front of the seats for the Synod, 
where before the days when the hermit king removed the government 
of the monasteries to the Meteora, sat the assembly of the Thebaid. 
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This church was an interesting and fitting conclusion to our experiences 
amongst these rocks, a sort of sacred oasis in a wild desert, which 
will, I fear, soon lose th se associations which bind it to the past, and 
as we traversed the great Thessalian plain, we cast many glances 
back on the peaks and pinnacles which had afforded us so much 
interest during our stay amongst them. 


J. THEODORE PENT, 
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SUESS OPPENHEIM. 


‘\,N December 16, 1733, Charles Alexander, Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg entered Stuttgart in state. It was a brilliant though 
brief winter day. The sun streamed out of a cloudless heaven on 
the snowy roofs of the old town, and the castle park trees frosted 
as though covered with jewels. The streets were hung with tapestries, 
crimson drapery, and wreaths of artificial flowers. Peasants in their 
quaint costume poured in from all the country round to salute their new 
prince. From the old castle towers floated the banners of the Duchy 
and the Empire—for Wiirtemberg three stag-horns quartered with 
the Hohenstauffen black lions. ‘The Duke was not young : he was 
hard on fifty—an age when a man has got the better of youthful 
impetuosity and regrets early indiscretions—an age at which, if a 
man has stuff in him, he is at his best. 

The land of Wiirtemberg is a favoured and smiling land. At the 
period of which we write, it was not so ample as the present kingdom, 
but fruitful, favoured, and called the Garden of the Empire. For 
twenty years this duchy had been badly governed ; the inhabitants had 
been cruelly oppressed by the incompetent Duke Eberhardt Ludwig, 
or rather by his favourites. The country was burdened with debt ; 
the treasury was exhausted. It had, as it were, lain under winter 
frost for twenty years and more, and now though on a winter day 
laughed and bloomed with a promise of spring. 

And every good Wiirtemberger had a right to be glad and proud 
of the new duke, who had stormed Belgrade under Prince Eugene, 
and was held to be one of the bravest, noblest-minded, and most 
generous of the German princes of his time. 

As he rode through the streets of Stuttgart all admired his 
stately form, his rich fair hair flowing over his shoulders, his bright 
commanding eye, and the pleasant smile on his lip; every Wiirt- 
emberger waved his hat, and shouted, and leaped with enthusiasm. 
Now at last the Garden of Germany would blossom and be fruitful 
under so noble a duke. 

But in the same procession walked, not rode, another man whom 
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none regarded—a handsome man with dark brown hair and keen 
olive eyes, a sallow complexion, and a finely moulded Greek nose. 
He had a broad forehead and well arched brows. He was tall, and 
had something noble and commanding in his person and manner. But 
his most remarkable feature was the eye—bright, eager, ever restless. 

This man whom the Wiirtembergers did not observe was destined 
to play a terrible and tragic part in their history—to be the evil 
genius of the Duke and of the land. His name was Joseph Suess 
Oppenheim. 

Joseph’s mother, Michaela, a Jewess, had been a woman of extra- 
ordinary beauty, the only child of the Rabbi Salomon of Frankfort. 
She had been married when quite young to the Rabbi Isachar Suess 
Oppenheim, a singer. Joseph was born at Heidelberg in 1692, and 
was her child by the Baron George of Heydersdorf, a soldier who 
had distinguished himself in the Turkish war, and with whom she 
carried on a guilty intrigue. From his father Joseph Suess derived his 
dignified, almost military bearing, and his personal beauty from his 
mother. 

The Baron’s romance with the lovely Jewess came to an end in 
1693, when he held the castle of Heidelberg against the French. 
He surrendered after a gallant defence ; too soon, however, as the 
court-martial held on him decided ; and he was sentenced to death, 
but was pardoned by the Emperor Leopold, with the loss of all his 
honours and offices, and he was banished the Empire. 

Suess had a sister who married a rich Jew of Vienna, but followed 
her mother in laxity of morals, and, after having wasted a good fortune 
in extravagance, fell back on her mother and brother for a main- 
tenance. He had a brother who became a factor at the court of 
Darmstadt. They lived on bad terms with each other, and were 
engaged in repeated lawsuits with one another. This brother abjured 
Judaism, was baptised, and assumed the name of Tauffenberg. 
Joseph Suess was connected, or nominally connected, through Isachar, 
his reputed though not his real father, with the great and wealthy 
Jewish family of Oppenheim. The branch established in Vienna 
had become rich on contracts for the army, and had been ennobled. 
One member failed because the Emperor Leopold I. owed him many 
millions of dollars and was unable to pay. Joseph began life in the 
office of the court bankers and army contractors of his family at 
Vienna. Here it was that he obtained his first ideas of how money 
could be raised through lotteries, monopolies, and imposts of all 
kinds. But though Joseph was put on the road that led to wealth, 
in the Oppenheim house at Vienna, he missed his chance there, and 
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was dismissed for some misconduct, the particulars of which we do 
not know. 

Then, in disgrace and distress, he came to Bavaria, where he 
served a while as barber’s assistant. Probably through the influence 
of some of the Oppenheims, Joseph was introduced into the court 
of the family of Thurn and Taxis, which had acquired vast wealth 
through the monopoly of the post-office. Thence he made his way 
into an office of the palatine court at Mannheim. 

This was a period at which the German princes were possessed 
with the passion of imitating the splendour and extravagance of 
Louis XIV. Everyone must have his Versailles, and crowd his court 
with functionaries, and maintain armies in glittering and showy 
uniforms. 

Germany, to the present day, abounds in vast and magnificent 
palaces, for the most part in wretched repair, if not ruinous. The 
houses of our English nobility are nothing as compared in size with 
these palaces of petty princes, counts, and barons. 

To build these mansions, and when built to fill them with officials 
and servants, to keep up their armies, and to satisfy the greed of 
their mistresses, these German princes needed a good deal of money, 
and were ready to. show favour to any man who could help them to 
obtain it—show where to bore to tap fresh financial springs. All 
kinds of new methods of taxation were had recourse to, arousing the 
bitter mockery of the oppressed. The tobacco monopoly was called 
the nose-tax ; it was felt to be oppressive only by the snuff-takers and 
smokers ; and perhaps the stamp on paper only by those who wrote ; 
but the boot and shoe stamp imposed by one of the little princes 
touched everyone but those who went barefoot. 

Joseph Suess introduced the stamp on paper into the palatinate. 
He did not invent this duty, which had been imposed elsewhere ; 
but he obtained the concession of the impost, and sold it to a sub- 
factor for 12,000 florins, and with the money invested in a speculation 
in the coinage of Hesse-Darmstadt. All the little German princes at 
this time had their own coinage, down to trumpery little states of a 
few miles in diameter, as Waldeck, Fulda, Hechingen, and Montfort ; 
and Germany was full to overflow of bad money, and barren of gold 
and silver. Suess, in his peregrinations, had obtained a thorough 
insight into the mysteries of this branch of business. He not only 
thoroughly understood the practical part of the matter—the coinage— 
but also where the cheapest markets where to purchase the metals 
to be coined. Now that he had some money at his command, 
he undertook to farm the coinage of Hesse-Darmstadt ; but almost 
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immediately undersold it, with a profit to himself of 9,000 florins. 
He took other contracts for the courts, and soon realised a comfort- 
able fortune. Even the Archbishop of Cologne called in his aid, 
and contributed to enrich him in his efforts to get a little more for 
himself out of the subjects of his palatinate. In the summer of 1732 
Joseph Suess visited the Blackforest baths of Wildbad, for the sake of 
the waters. At the same time Charles Alexander of Wiirtemberg and 
his wife were also undergoing the same cure. Oppenheim’s pleasant 
manners, his handsome face, and his cleverness caught the fancy of 
Charles Alexander, and he appointed him his agent and steward ; 
and as the Prince was then in want of money, Suess lent him a trifle 
of 2,000 florins. Charles Alexander had not at this time any 
assurance that he would ascend the ducal throne of Wiirtemberg, 
though it was probable.! The reigning duke, Eberhardt Louis, had, 
indeed, just lost his only son ; but it was not impossible that a post- 
humous grandson might be born. Charles Alexander was first-cousin 
of the Duke. It is said that Suess on this occasion foretold the 
future greatness of the Prince, and pretended to extract his prophecy 
from the Cabala. It is certain that Charles Alexander was very 
superstitious, and believed in astrology, and it is by no means 
improbable that Suess practised on his credulity. He had at his 
disposal plenty of means of learning whether the young Princess of 
Wiirtemberg was likely soon to become a mother—her husband had 
died in November—and he was very well aware that the old Duke was 
failing. The loan made by Suess came acceptably to Prince Charles 
Alexander just as a Jewish banker, Isaac Simon of Landau, with 
whom he had hitherto dealt, had declined to make further advances. 

When the Prince returned to Belgrade, where he resided as 
stadtholder of Servia, under the Emperor, he was fully convinced 
that he had discovered in Suess an able, intelligent, and devoted 
servant. His wife was a princess of Thurn and Taxis, and it is 
possible that Suess, who had been for some time about that court at 
Ratisbon, had used her influence, and his acquaintance with her 
family affairs, to push his interests with the Prince, her husband. 

On October 31, 1733, died the old Duke Eberhardt Louis, and 
Charles Alexander at once hastened from Belgrade to Vienna, where, 
in an interview with the Emperor, without any consultation with the 
Estates, or consideration for the treasury of Wiirtemberg, he promised 
Leopold a contingent of 12,000 men to aid in the war against 
France. Then he went on to Stuttgart. 

Poor: Wiirtemberg groaned under the burdens that had been 

1 There was some idea of a younger brother being elected, 
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imposed on it ; the favourites had been allowed to do with it what 
they liked ; and Charles Alexander’s first public declaration on 
entering his capital was: “ From henceforth I will reign over you 
immediately, and myself see to the reform of every grievance, and put 
away from my people every burden which has galled its shoulders. 
If my people cry to me, my ears shall be open to hear their call. 
I will not endure the disorder which has penetrated everywhere, 
into every department of the State ; my own hand shall sweep it 
away.” 

And as a token of his sincerity he ordered every office-holder in 
Church and State to put on paper and present to him a schedule of 
every payment that had been made, by way of fee and bribe, to 
obtain his office. ‘This was published on December 28, 1733. The 
older and wiser heads were shaken ; the Duke, they said, was only 
heaping trouble on his shoulders; let the past be buried. He 
replied, “ I must get to the bottom of all this iniquity. I must*get 
inured to work.” 

But the hero of Belgrade had all his life been more accustomed 
to the saddle than the desk, and to command in battle—a much 
simpler matter—than to rule in peace. The amount of grievances 
brought before him, the innumerable scandals, peculations, be- 
wildered him. The people were wild with enthusiasm, but the entire 
bureaucracy was filled with sullen and dogged opposition. 

Wiirtemberg enjoyed a constitution more liberal than any other 
German principality. The old Duke Eberhardt with the Beard, 
who died in 1496, by his will contrived for the good government of 
his land by providing checks against despotic rule by the dukes 
his successors. On the strength of this testament the Estates deposed 
his successor. ‘The provisions of this will were ratified in the Capi- 
tulation of Tiibingen, in 1514, and every duke on assuming the reins 
of government was required to swear to observe the capitulation. 
Duke Charles Alexander took the oath without perhaps very closely 
examining it, and found out after it was taken that he was hampered 
in various ways, and was incapacitated from raising the body of men 
with which he had undertaken to furnish the Emperor, independent 
of the consent of the Parliament. It may here be said that there 
was no hereditary house of nobles in Wiirtemberg ; the policy of the 
former dukes had been to drive the hereditary petty nobles out of the 
country, and to create in their place a clique of court officials abso- 
lutely dependent on themselves. By the constitution, no standing 
army was to be maintained, and no troops raised without the consent 
of the Estates ; the tenure of property was guaranteed by the State, 
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all serfage was abolished, and no taxes could be imposed or mono- 
polies created without the consent of the Estates. 

The Estates consisted of fourteen prelates, pastors invested with 
dignities which entitled them to sit in the House, and seventy depu- 
ties—some elected by the constituencies, others holders of certain 
offices, who sat ex officio. The Estates had great power ; indeed the 
Duke could do little but ask its consent to the measures he proposed, 
and to swallow humble pie at refusal. It not only imposed the 
taxes but the collectors were directly responsible to the Estates for 
what was collected, and paid into its hands the sum gathered. 
Moreover, any agreement entered into between the Duke and another 
prince was invalid unless ratified by the Estates. 

When Duke Charles Alexander, who had been accustomed to the 
despotic command of an army as field-marshal, found how his 
hands were tied and how he was surrounded by impediments to free 
action on all sides, he was very angry, and quarrelled with the 
Ministers who had presented the capitulation to him for signature. 
He declared that the paper presented for him to sign had not been 
read to him in full, or had the obnoxious passages folded under that 
he should not see them, or that they had been added in after his 
signature had been affixed. 

He became irritable, not knowing how to keep his promise with the 
Emperor, and disgusted to find himself a ruler without real authority. 

Now, as it was inconvenient to call the Assembly together on 
every occasion when something was wanted, a permanent committee 
sat in Stuttgart, consisting of two parts. This committee acted for 
the Estates and were responsible to it. 

Wanting advice and help, unwilling to seek that of the reliable 
Ministers—and there were some honest and patriotic—the Duke 
asked Joseph Suess to assist him, and Suess was only too delighted 
to show him a way out of his difficulties. The redress of grievances 
was thrust aside, abuses were left uncorrected, and the Duke’s atten- 
tion was turned towards two main objects—the establishment of a 
standing army, and the upsetting of the old constitution. 

Wiirtemberg was then a state whose limits were not very extensive, 
nor did they lie within a ring fence. The imperial cities of Reutlingen, 
Ulm, Heilsbronn, Weil, and Gmiind were free. It might not be 
convenient for the Emperor to pay for the troops the Duke had 
promised to furnish with hard cash, but he might allow of the 
incorporation of these independent and wealthy cities in the duchy. 
Moreover, it was a feature of the times for the princes to seek to 
conquer fresh districts and incorporate them. France had recently 
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snatched away Mompelgard from Wiirtemberg, and Charles Alex- 
ander recovered it. The duchy had suffered so severely from having 
been overrun by French troops that the Estates acquiesced, though 
reluctantly, in the Duke’s proposal that a standing army should be 
maintained. Having obtained this concession, Suess instructed him 
how to make it a means of acquiring money, by calling men to arms 
who would be thankful to purchase their discharge. The army soon 
numbered 18,000 soldiers. His general-in-chief was Remchingen, a 
man who had served with him in the Imperial army and was devoted 
to his interests. The Duke placed his army under officers who were 
none of them Wiirtembergers. At the head of an army officered by 
his own creatures the Duke hoped to carry his next purpose—the 
abrogation of the capitulations, and the conversion of the State from 
a constitutional to a despotic monarchy. Suess now became the 
Duke’s most confidential adviser, and, guided by him, Charles 
Alexander got rid of all his Ministers and courtiers who would not 
become the assistants in this policy, and filled their places with 
creatures of his own, chief of whom was a fellow named Hallwachs. 
In order to paralyse the Assembly the Duke did not summon it to 
meet, and managed to pack the committee with men in his interest ; 
for, curiously enough, the committee was not elected by the 
delegates, but itself elected into the vacancies created in it. By 
means of the committee the Duke imposed on the country in 1736 
a double tax, and the grant of a thirtieth of all the fruits; and this 
was to last “as long as the necessities of the case required it.” 

Suess himself was careful to keep in the background. He 
accepted no office about court, became Minister of no branch of the 
State; but every Minister and officer was nominated by him and 
devoted to him. Towards these creatures of his own he behaved 
with rudeness and arrogance, so that they feared him almost more 
than the Duke. If the least opposition was manifested, Suess 
threatened the gallows or the block, forfeiture of goods, and banish- 
ment ; and as the Duke subscribed every order Suess brought him, it 
was well known that his threats were not idle. 

Suess employed Weissensee, a pastor, the prelate of Hirsau, as 
his court spy. This worthless man brought to the favourite every 
whisper that passed within his hearing among the courtiers of the 
Duke, everything that was said in the committee, and advised whether 
the adhesion of this or that man was doubtful. 

Suess so completely enveloped the Duke in the threads of the 
web he spun about him, that Charles Alexander followed his advice 
blindly, and did nothing without consulting him. 
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In 1734 Suess farmed the coinage of Wiirtemberg, with great 
profit to himself, and, having got it into his own hands, kept it there 
to the end. But there is this to be said for his coinage, that it was 
far better than that of all the other states of Germany ; so that the 
Wiirtemberg silver was sought throughout Germany. There was 
nothing fraudulent in this transaction, and though at his trial the 
matter was closely investigated, no evidence of his having exceeded 
what was just could be produced against him. 

It was quite another matter with the “ Land Commission,” a well- 
intentioned institution with which the Duke began his reign. 
Charles Alexander was overwhelmed with the evidence sent in to 
him of bribery under the late Duke, and, unable to investigate the 
cases himself, he appointed commissioners to do so, and of course 
these commissioners were nominated by Suess. The commission 
not only examined into evidence of bribery in the purchase of offices, 
but also into peculation and neglect of duty in the discharge of 
offices. Those against whom evidence was strong were sentenced to 
pay a heavy fine, but were not necessarily deprived. Those, on the 
other hand, who had acquired their offices honourably and had dis- 
charged their functions conscientiously were harassed by repeated 
trials, terrified with threats, and were forced to purchase their 
discharge at a sum fixed according to an arbitrary tariff. Those who 
proved stubborn, or did not see at what the commissioners aimed, 
were subjected to false witnesses, found guilty, and fined. These 
fines amounted in some instances to £ 2,000. 

After the commission had exhausted the bureaucracy, and 
money was still needed, private individuals became the prey of their 
inquisitorial and extortive action. 

Any citizen who was reported to be rich was summoned before 
the tribunal to give an account of the manner in which he had 
obtained his wealth ; his private affairs were investigated, his books 
examined, and his trial protracted, till he was glad to purchase his 
dismissal for a sum calculated according to his income as revealed 
to the prying eyes of the inquisitors. 

But as this did not suffice to fill the empty treasury, recurrence 
was had to the old abuse which the Land Commission had been 
instituted to inquire into and correct. Every office was sold, and 
to increase the’revenue from this source fresh offices were created, 
fresh titles invented, and all were sold forready money. Every office 
in Church as well as State was bought; indeed, a sort of auction was 
held at every vacancy, and the office was knocked down to the 
highest bidder, 
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This sort of commerce had been bad enough under the late duke, 
but it became fourfold as bad now under the redresser of abuses, 
for what had before been inchoate was now organised by Suess into a 
system. 

Not only were the offices sold, but after they had been entered upon 
the tenant was expected to pay a second sum, entitled the gratuity, 
which was to go, it was announced, towards a sustentation fund for 
widows and orphans and the aged. It is needless to say that none 
of this money ever reached widows, orphans, or aged. 

A special bureau of gratuities was organised by decree of the 
Duke, and filled with men appointed by Suess, who paid into his 
hands the sums received ; and he, after having sifted them, and 
retained what he thought fit, shook the rest into the ducal treasury. 
This bureau was founded by ducal rescript in 1736. 

Side by side with the Office of Gratuities came the Fiscal Office 
into being, whose function it was to revise the magisterial and judicial 
proceedings of the courts of justice. This also was filled by Suess 
with his creatures. The grounds given to the world for its establish- 
ment was the correction of judicial errors and injustices committed 
by the courts of law. It was the final court of revision, before which 
every decision went before it was carried into effect. Legal proceed- 
ings, moreover, were long and costly, and the Fiscal Court undertook 
to interfere when any suit threatened to be unduly protracted to the 
prejudice of justice. But the practical working of the Fiscal Court was 
something very different. It interfered with the course of justice, 
reversing judgments, not according to equity, but according to the 
bribes paid into the hands of the board. In a very short time the 
sources of iustice were completely poisoned by it, and no crime, 
however great and however clearly established, led to chastisement if 
sufficient money were paid into the hands of the court of revision. 
The whole country was overrun with spies who denounced as guilty of 
imaginary crimes those who were rich, and such never escaped without 
leaving some of their gold sticking to the hands of the fiscal counsellors. 

As usual with Joseph Suess, he endeavoured to keep officially clear 
of this court, as he had of the Office of Gratuities, and of all others. 
But the Duke nominated him assistant counsellor. Suess protested, 
and endeavoured to shirk the honour ; but as the Duke refused to 
release him, he took care never once tu attend the court, and when 
the proceedings and judgments were sent him for his signature he 
always sent them back unsigned ; and he never was easy till relieved 
of the unacceptable title. For Suess was a clever rogue. In every 
transaction that was public, and of which documentary evidence was 
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producible that he had been mixed up with it, he acted with integrity ; 
but whenever he engaged on a proceeding which might render him 
liable to be tried in the event of his falling into disfavour, he kept 
himself in the background and acted through his agents ; so that 
when, eventually, he was tried for his treasonable and fraudulent con- 
duct, documentary evidence incriminating him was wholly wanting. 

After the death of the Duke, it was estimated from the records 
of the two courts that they had in the year 1736-7 squeezed sixty- 
five thousand pounds out of the small and poor duchy. 

Suess had constituted himself jeweller to the Duke, who had a 
fancy for precious stones, and knew nothing of their relative values. 
When Suess offered him a jewel he was unable to resist the tempta- 
tion of buying it, and very little of the money of the Bureau of 
Gratuities ever reached him ; he took the value out in stones at Suess’ 
estimation. When some of his intimates ventured to suggest that the 
Jew was deceiving him as to the worth of the stones, Duke Charles 
Alexander shrugged his shoulders and said with a laugh, “ It may 
be so, but I can’t do without that coujon ” (cochon).' 

At the beginning of 1736 a new edict for wards was issued by 
the Duke, probably on Suess’ suggestion, whereby he constituted a 
chancery which should act as guardian to all orphans under age, 
managing their property for them, and was accountable to none 
but the Duke for the way in which it dealt with the trust. Then acom- 
mission was instituted to take charge of all charitable bequests in the 
duchy ; and by this means Suess got the fingering of property to the 
amount of two hundred thousand pounds, for which the State paid to 
the Charities at the rate of three per cent. 

Then came the imposition of duties and taxes. Salt was taxed, 
playing-cards, groceries, leather, tobacco, carriages, even the sweeping 
of chimneys. A gazette was issued containing decrees of the Duke 
and official appointments, and every officer and holder of any place, 
however insignificant, under Government was compelled to subscribe 
to this weekly paper, the profits of which came to the Duke and his 
adviser. Then came a property and income tax ; then in quick 
succession one tormenting edict after another, irritating and disturbing 
the people, and all meaning one thing—money. 

Lotteries were established by order of the Duke. Suess paid the 
Duke £ 300 for one, and pocketed the profits, which were considerable. 
At the court balls and masquerades Suess had his roulette tables in 
an adjoining room, and what fell to the croupier went into his pocket.? 

1 In three years Suess gained a profit of £20,000 out of the sale of jewelry alone. 


2 The Duke, at Suess’s instigation, wrote to the Emperor to get the Jew 
factotum ennobled, but was refused, 
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At last his sun declined. The Duke became more and more 
engrossed in his ideas of upsetting the constitution by means of his 
army, and listened more to his general, Remchingen, than to Suess. 
He entered into a compact with the elector of Bavaria and with the 
Bishops of Wiirzburg and Bamberg to send him troops to assist him 
in his great project, and, as a price for this assistance, promised to 
introduce the Roman Catholic religion into Wiirtemberg. 

The enemies of Suess, finding that he was losing hold of the 
Duke, took advantage of a precious stone which the Jew had sold 
him for a thousand pounds, and which proved to be worth only four 
hundred, to open the eyes of Charles Alexander to the character of 
the man who had exercised such unbounded influence over him. 
Suess, finding his power slipping from him, resolved to quit the 
country. The Duke stopped him. Suess offered five thousand pounds 
for permission to depart; it was refused. Charles Alexander was 
aware that Suess knew too many court secrets to be allowed to quit 
the country. Moreover, the necessities of the Duke made him feel 
that he might still need the ingenuity of Suess to help him to raise 
money. Asa means of retaining him he granted him a so-called 
* absolutorium ”—a rescript which made him responsible to no one for 
any of his actions in the past or in the future. Furnished with this 
document, the Jew consented to remain, and then the Duke required 
of him a loan of four thousand pounds for the expenses of a journey 
he meditated to Danzig to consult a physician about a foot from which 
he suffered. The “absolutorium” was signed in February 1737. 

On March 12 following Charles Alexander started on his journey 
from Stuttgart, but went no farther than his palace at Ludwigsburg. 

Although the utmost secrecy had been maintained, it had never- 
theless transpired that the constitution was to be upset as soon as the 
Duke had left the country. He had given sealed orders to his 
general, Remchingen, to this effect. ‘The Bavarian and Wiirtemberg 
troops, to the number of 19,000 men, were already on the march. 
The Wiirtemberg army was entirely officered by the Duke’s own men. 
Orders had been issued to forbid the Stuttgart Civil Guard from 
exercising and assembling, and ordering that a general disarmament 
of the Civil Guard and of the peasants and citizens should be enforced 
immediately the Duke had crossed the frontier. All the fortresses 
in the duchy had been provided with abundance of ammunition and 
ordnance. 

At Ludwigsburg the Duke halted to consult an astrologer as to the 
prospect of his undertaking. Suess laughed contemptuously at the 
pretences of this man, and, pointing to a cannon, said to Charles 
Alexander, “ This is your best telescope.” 
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The sealed orders were to be opened on the 13th, and on that 
day the stroke was to be dealt. Already Ludwigsburg was full of 
Wiirzburg soldiers. A courier of the Duke with a letter had in a 
drunken squabble been deprived of the despatch ; this was opened 
and shown to the Assembly, which assembled in all haste and alarm. 
It revealed the plot. At once some of the notables hastened to 
Ludwigsburg to have an interview with their prince. He received 
them roughly, and dismissed them without disavowing his intentions. 
The consternation became general. The day was stormy ; clouds 
were whirled across the sky, then came a drift of hail, then a gleam 
of sun. At Ludwigsburg the wind blew in whole ranges of windows, 
shivering the glass. The alarm-bells rang in the church towers, for 
fire had broken out in the village of Eglosheim. 

The Assembly sent another deputation to Ludwigsburg, consisting 
of their oldest and most respected members. They did not arrive 
till late, and, unable to obtain access through the front gates, crept 
round by the kitchen entrance, and presented themselves un- 
expectedly before the Duke at ten o’clock at night, as he was retiring 
to rest from a ball that had been given. Dancing was still going on 
in one of the wings, and the strains of music entered the chamber 
when the old notables of Wiirtemberg, men of venerable age and 
high character, forced their way into the Duke’s presence. 

Charles Alexander had but just come away from the ball-room, 
seated himself in an armchair, and drunk a powerful medicine pre- 
sented him by his chamberlain, Neuffer, in a silver bowl. Neuffer 
belonged to a family which had long been influential in Wiirtemberg, 
honourable and patriotic. Scarce had the Duke swallowed this draught 
when the deputation appeared. He became livid with fury, and 
though the interview took place with closed doors the servants with- 
out heard a violent altercation, and the Duke’s voice raised as if he 
were vehemently excited. Presently the doors opened and the depu- 
tation came forth, greatly agitated, one of the old men in his hurry 
forgetting to take his cap away with him. Scarcely were they gone 
when Neuffer dismissed the servants, and himself went to a further 
wing of the palace. 

The Duke, still excited, suddenly felt himself unwell, ran into the 
antechamber, found no one there, staggered into a third, then a 
fourth room, tore open a window, and shouted into the great court 
for help; but his voice was drowned by the band in the illumined 
ball-room, playing a valse. Then giddiness came over the Duke, and 
he fell to the ground. The first to arrive was Neuffer, and he found 
him insensible. He drew his knife and lanced him. Blood flowed. 
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The Duke opened his eyes and gasped, “ What is the matter with me ? 
I am dying!” He was placed in an armchair, and died instantly. 

That night not a window in Stuttgart had shown light. The town 
was as a city of the dead. Everyone was in alarm as to what would 
ensue on the morrow, but in secret arms were being distributed 
among the citizens and guilds. They would fight for their constitu- 
tion. Suddenly, at midnight, the news spread that the Duke was 
dead. At once the streets were full of people, laughing, shouting, 
throwing themselves into each other’s arms, and before another hour 
the windows were illuminated with countless candles.! 

Not a moment was lost. Duke Charles Rudolf of Wiirtemberg- 
Neuenstadt was invested with the regency, and on March 19 General 
Remchingen was arrested and deprived of his office. 

For once Suess’ cleverness failed him. Relying on his “ absolu- 
torium,” he did not fly the country the moment he heard of the death 
of the Duke. He waited till he could place his valuables in safety. 
He waited just too long, for he was arrested and confined to his 
house. Then he did manage to escape, and got the start of his 
enemies by an hour, but was recognised and stopped by a Wiirtem- 
berg officer, and reconducted to Stuttgart, where he was almost torn 
to pieces by the infuriated populace, and with difficulty rescued from 
their hands. On March 19 he was sent to the fortress of Hohen- 
neuffen ; but there he almost succeeded in effecting his escape by 
bribing the guards with the diamonds he had secreted about his 
person. 

At first Suess bore his imprisonment with dignity. He was 
confident, in the first place, that the “absolutorium” would not be 
impeached, and in the second, that there was no documentary 
evidence discoverable which could incriminate him. But as his 
imprisonment was protracted, and as he saw that the country 
demanded a victim for the wrongs it had suffered, his confidence 
and self-respect left him. Nevertheless, it was not till the last that 
he was convinced that his life as well as his ill-gotten gains would be 
taken from him, and then he became a despicable figure, entreating 
mercy, and eagerly seeking to incriminate others in the hopes of 
saving his own wretched life thereby. 

There were plenty of others as guilty as Suess—nay, more so, for 
they were natives of Wiirtemberg, and he an alien in blood and 
religion. But these others had relations and friends to intercede for 


' On the following night a confectioner set up a transparency exhibiting the 
Devil carrying off the Duke. 
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them, and all felt that Suess was the man to be made a scapegoat of, 
because he was friendless. 

The mode of his execution was barbarous. His trial had been 
protracted for eleven months ; at length, on February 4, 1738, he 
was led forth to execution—to be hung in an iron cage. ‘This cage 
had been made in 1596, and stood eight feet high, and was four feet 
in diameter. It was composed of seventeen bars and fourteen cross. 
bars, and was circular. The gallows was thirty-five feet high. The 
wretched man was first strangled in the cage, hung up in it like a dead 
bird, and then the cage with him in it was hoisted up to the full 
height of the gallows-tree. His wealth was confiscated. 

Hallwachs and the other rascals who had been confederated with 
him in plundering their country were banished, but were allowed to 
depart with all their plunder. 

Remchingen also escaped ; when arrested, he managed to get rid 
of all compromising papers, which were given by him to a chimney- 
sweep sent to him down the chimney by some of the agents of the 
Bishop of Wiirzburg. 

Such is the tragic story of the life of Suess Oppenheim, a man of 
no ordinary abilities, remarkable shrewdness, but without a spark of 
principle. But the chief tragedy isto be found in the deterioration of the 
character of Duke Charles Alexander, who, as Austrian field-marshal 
and governor of Servia, had been the soul of honour, generous and 
beloved ; who entered on his duchy not only promising good govern- 
ment, but heartily desiring to rule well for his people’s good; and 
who in less than four years had forfeited the love and respect of his 
subjects, and died meditating an act which would have branded him 
as perjured—died without having executed one of his good purposes, 
and so hated by the people who had cheered him on his entry into 
the capital, that, by general consent, the mode of his death was not 
too curiously and closely inquired into. 


S. BARING GOULD. 
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ABOUT SOME ORATORS. 


“T°“HERE is no gift so rare as that of oratory, and Philip of 

Macedon did not estimate its power a whit too highly when he 
offered a town of ten thousand inhabitants for one orator. Where we 
can enumerate a long list of masters in every other art, we can count 
on our fingers those who attained the highest success in public 
speaking. Greece can boast her three great dramatic poets, besides 
her epic ; but the mantle of Demosthenes lies where it fell. In like 
manner Roman oratory, which is upheld by Cicero alone. It 
is the orator who in all ages has revolutionised the world. 
Demosthenes with his burning eloquence roused the Athenian 
populace to rise in arms against Philip ; and the tyrant himself bore 
an eloquent tribute to the influence of the great orator, for he said, 
“Had I been there he would have persuaded me to take up arms 
against myself.” This—or what was equal to it—was actually 
accomplished by Cicero, who not only confounded Catiline, and 
silenced Hortensius, but made the trembling Czesar acquit the man he 
had determined to condemn. With the great enchanters of speech 
the same experience occurs frequently. “For half an hour,” said 
Warren Hastings in describing his trial, “I looked up at the orator 
[Burke] in a revery of wonder, and actually felt myself to be the most 
culpable man on earth.” 

A man who has left to history but the simple name of Peter the 
Hermit roused thousands—kings and peoples—to engage in the 
Crusades ; and two centuries later arose the 

Solitary monk that shook the world, 
to quote Montgomery’s line, referring to Luther. Later still, and 
history was made by the defiant tones of the French Demosthenes, 
Mirabeau, as he cried to the messenger of the king, “Slave, go tell 
your master that we are here by the will of the people, and that we 
will depart only at the point of the bayonet!” But for this defiant 
interposition, the spirit of the Tiers-Etat would have been broken, 
the National Assembly would have dispersed, and despotism would 


have continued to exercise its fell sway. 
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It is encouraging to young speakers to know that there never has 
been, and never will be, such a thing as a “‘ born orator.” There has 
never yet been an instance of an orator becoming famous who did 
not apply himself assiduously to the cultivation of his art. Many 
even had to overcome great physical infirmities that rendered it 
almost hopeless for them to adopt the career of a public speaker. 
The best-known instance is that of Demosthenes, who passed some 
months in a subterranean cell, shaving one side of his head so that 
he could not appear in public. He there practised with pebbles in 
his mouth to overcome a defect in his speech, and gesticulated beneath 
a suspended sword to rid himself of an ungraceful movement of the 
shoulder. Even then he was hissed from the bema in his early 
efforts, but he persevered—the world knows with what success. 
When Robert Walpole first spoke in the House he paused for want ot 
words, and continued only to stutter and stammer. 

Curran was known at school as “ stuttering Jack Curran,” and in 
a debating society which he joined, as “ Orator Mum.” Everyone 
will also readily recall Disraeli’s failure when he rose to make his 
maiden speech. Cobden’s first effort was also a humiliating 
failure. 

But one should not conclude from these instances that every 
speaker who breaks down is sure to blossom into fame subsequently. 
We have been quoting the exceptions to the general rule. More 
frequently speakers’ mishaps are like that of the Earl of Rochester. 
‘My lords,” said he, on one occasion, ‘‘—I—I—I rise this time, 
my lords, I—I—I divide my discourse into four branches.” Here 
he came to a woful pause; and then he added: “ My lords, if ever 
I rise again in this House, I give you leave to cut me off root and 
branch for ever.” 

Many of the best orators have, even to their latest efforts, felt a 
tremor on rising to speak. Erskine said that on his rising to plead 
for the first time he should have sat down in confusion had he not 
felt his children tugging at his gown. The Earl of Derby, “the 
Rupert of debate,” always knew when he was going to speak well by 
his nervousness on rising. This was also a characteristic of Canning. 
At a dinner given by the Mayor of Liverpool, he was so nervous 
before being called on to speak that he had twice to leave the room 
to collect his thoughts. 

This may have been, however, owing to the comparative novelty 
of his position. Many an orator outside his accustomed haunts is 
completely lost. Lord Eldon said he was always somewhat nervous 
in speaking at the Goldsmiths’ Dinner, though he could talk before 
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Parliament as though he were addressing so many rows of cabbage- 
plants. Mr. Cobden, speaking of Lord John Russell, said, “On the 
boards of the House of Commons Johnny is one of the most subtle 
and dangerous of opponents ; take him off these boards and I care 
nothing for him.” To few was it given as to O’Connell to succeed 
equally with all audiences. Before he entered the House he was 
declared to be a mere “ mob orator” ; but in 1830 he was returned, 
and in 1831 he was recognised as a leader. Whether in swaying a 
multitude on a hill-side, appealing to the more educated assembly 
in Parliament, or in persuading a jury in a court-house, he was 
equally at home. 

We have referred to the conquerable defects that operated against 
some famous orators at first ; but some have succeeded in spite of 
disadvantages that could not be overcome. Wilberforce, for instance, 
had but a pigmy body, and a voice both weak and shrill. Boswell, 
who heard him at York in 1784, described him in the following 
characteristic terms: “I saw what seemed a mere shrimp mount 
upon the table ; but as I listened, he grew and grew until the shrimp 
became a whale.” Richard Lalor Sheil was called the “ silver- 
tongued,” because of the magical influence he exerted over the Irish 
people ; but this was in spite of a diminutive stature, an ungraceful 
action, and a harsh voice that sometimes rose into a positive 
shriek. 

No doubt it was the earnestness and sincerity of the speakers 
that appealed to the hearts of their listeners and made them gauge 
the effect by their sympathies. The earnest speaker who has at 
heart the cause he advocates will always stand a far greater chance 
than he who relies on his mere command of words and the art of 
rhetoric. 

“ A fine speech is a fine thing,” said O’Connell,” but the verdict is 
the thing.” This is a maxim which will be found lying at the. root 
of every reputation made by an orator. People will always judge by 
effect and not by temporary sensations. 

Louis XIV. after hearing the eloquent Father Massillon preach 
at Versailles, said to him, “ Father, I have heard many great orators 
in this chapel ; I have been highly pleased with them ; but for you, 
whenever I hear you, I go away displeased with myself, for I see 
more of my own character.” 

Two things are absolutely necessary to the public speaker; the 
first is the art to conceal art, and the second is that he should throw 
a suitable warmth and vigour into the delivery of his words. 

A reviewer in the Quarterly found fault with the celebrated scene 
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in “The Heart of Midlothian ”—Jeanie’s interview with Queen 
Caroline—because the queen is made to say, referring to Jeanie’s 
speech, “This zs eloquence.” ‘ Had it deen eloquence,” says the 
reviewer, “ the queen would not have perceived it.” It was by the 
celare artem that Sir James Scarlett won all his triumphs at the bar. 
The Duke of Wellington declared that when he addressed a jury he 
became the thirteenth juryman. A countryman once said that he 
“thought nowt of Lawyer Scarlett.” 

“ But you have been giving him all the verdicts,” said the person 
he addressed in surprise. 

“Oh, there’s nothing in that,” said the juror; “he be so lucky, 
he’s always on the right side.” 

The orator secures but a poor success who makes people exclaim, 
“What a fine speech!” but he is entirely successful who persuades 
them to histhinking. This is what Fénélon meant in his “ Dialogues 
of the Dead” when he represents Demosthenes as saying to Cicero, 
“Thou madest people say, ‘ How well he speaks!’ but I made them 
say, ‘ Let us march against Philip!’” That an orator will create no 
impression who does not seem to feel his words is a certainty. The 
languid manner of Marcus Callidius in accusing one of an attempt to 
poison him was urged by Cicero as an argument in proof of the 
falsity of the charge. 

Pleads he in earnest ?>—Look upon his face, 
His eyes do drop no tears ; his prayers are jest ; 


His words come from his mouth. 
Richard IT. 


A man asked Demosthenes to be his advocate against a person from 
whom, he alleged, he had suffered an assault. 

*“Not you!” said Demosthenes; “you have suffered no such 
thing.” 

“ What!” exclaimed the man passionately. “ Have I not re- 
ceived these blows?” exhibiting the traces of his injuries. 

* Ay, now,” said the great orator, ‘“‘ you speak like a man that has 
been really injured.” 

Nothing stands an orator in better stead than wit. Canning was 
simply dreaded in the House for his polished irony. It was said 
that Pitt “could dispose of an adversary by a sentence or a single 
phrase, or, without stepping aside, get rid of him in a parenthesis.” 
The wit of Curran and O’Connell was so inexhaustible that sufficient 
of it is recorded to alone make a volume. Lord North appeased 
even his most violent opponents by his homely but keen wit. When 
a petition from Billingsgate was presented by Alderman Sawbridge, 
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who improved the occasion with much vituperation of the Minister, 
Lord North began his reply thus: “I will not deny that the worthy 
alderman speaks the sentiments, nay, the very /anguage, of his con- 
stituents.” On another occasion he appeared to be asleep during a 
violent denunciation of the policy of the Government. His opponent, 
exasperated, denounced him as capable of “ sleeping over the ruin 
of his country—asleep at such a time as this!” “I wish to heaven I 
was,” muttered North, which took all the edge off the attack. 
Some of Lord Beaconsfield’s witticisms have passed into proverbs; 
for instance, his hits at Peel as one who had “caught the Whigs 
bathing and run away with their clothes,” and asa politician who had 
always “ traded on the ideas of others, whose life had been one huge 
appropriation clause.” Frequently an experienced speaker, gauging 
accurately the feeling that pervades his audience, can destroy by a 
sentence the effects created by his opponent with infinite toil and 
skill. 

The eloquent American advocate William C, Preston on one 
occasion addressed the court and jury for three days, in a speech of 
unexampled power and beauty. Mr. George Wood began thus in 
reply : “ May it please the court and gentlemen of the jury, if you 
propose to follow me, you will come down from the clouds where you 
have been for the last three days, and walk on the earth.” The 
effect of this opening is said to have been like a sudden shower on 
fireworks. A similar effect, but by somewhat different methods, 
was attained by Lord Stanley in the House of Commons in 1833. 
An Irish Coercion Bill was, as usual, under consideration ; and 
O’Connell had made such a powerful speech against it that it 
seemed as though he were about to secure a triumph. Lord Stanley 
(afterwards Earl of Derby), in reply, recalled to the recollection of 
the House that O’Connell at a recent meeting had referred to them 
as 658 scoundrels. This had more effect than argument, and, 
according to Lord Russell, ‘* The House, which for two hours before 
seemed about to yield to the great agitator, was now almost ready to 
tear him to pieces.” Lord Althorp, in replying to an opponent, said 
composedly, “I do not recollect now the reasons which prove his 
objections to be perfectly groundless ; but I know that those reasons 
were perfectly satisfactory to my own mind.” J.ord John Russell, 
who relates the anecdote, adds, “The House, by an overwhelming 
majority, voted against the plausible arguments, and in favour of 
the unknown replies.” But the House of Commons has had some 
curious criticisms passed on it by many of its most celebrated mem- 
bers. ‘A learned man in that body,” says Sir Henry L. Bulwer, 
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“jis more likely to be wrong than any other. . . . . As he 
commences, the listeners are convinced he is a bore ; and before he 
concludes, he is satisfied that they are blockheads.”. . . . .“It 


would be as idle,” says Macaulay, “ in an orator to waste meditation 
and long research on his speeches as it would be in the manager of 
a theatre to adorn all the crowd of courtiers and ladies who cross 
over the stage in a procession with pearls and diamonds.” Sir 
Robert Peel says they “ are forcibly struck only by that which they 
can instantly comprehend without much trouble.” 

Lord Chesterfield said he entered the House with awe, but soon 
found that of the 560 members not over thirty could understand 
reason. Macaulay, in a letter to Professor Whewell, sums it up in 
a characteristic manner, “as the must peculiar audience in the 
world. A place where Walpole succeeded, and Addison failed ; 
where Dundas succeeded, and Burke failed ; where Peel now suc- 
ceeds, and where Mackintosh fails ; where Erskine and Scarlett were 
dinner-bells ; where Lawrence and Jekyll, the two wittiest men, 
or nearly so, of their time, were thought bores,—is surely a very 
strange place.” 

Wit stands an orator frequently in good stead, when but for it he 
would break down. Curran, for instance, struggling for an illustration 
of his client’s innocence, got to “It’s as clear as — as — [at that 
moment the sun shone into the court] clear as yonder sunbeam that 
now bursts upon us with its splendid coruscations.” Father Taylor, 
the sailors’ missionary in Boston, got so hopelessly entangled on one 
occasion in a complex sentence that the starting-point was quite 
out of sight. He got out of the dilemma by saying: “ Brethren, I 
don’t exactly know where I went zx in beginning this sentence, and 
I don’t in the least know where I’m coming out ; but one thing I do 
know: /’m bound for the Kingdom of Heaven!” So he “took a new 
departure and left the broken-backed centipede of a sentence lying 
where it might in the track behind him.” 

The celebrated passage in Patrick Henry’s speech against the 
Stamp Act in the Virginia House of Burgesses is, perhaps, 
unexampled as an instance of self-possession. As he uttered the 
words “ Czsar had his Brutus, Charles the First his Cromwell, and 
George the Third”—the cry of “Treason!” was heard from the 
Speaker, and “ Treason ! treason!” was echoed from every part of 
the House. But Henry continued with the firmest emphasis : “ may 
profit by their example. If this be treason, make the most of it.” 
Coleridge, during one of his democratic lectures at Bristol, made a 
very neat retort to some expressions of disapproval: “I am not at 
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all surprised that, when the red-hot prejudices of aristocrats are 
suddenly plunged into the cool element of reason, they should go off 
with a Ass.” 

Some of the most experienced orators have, however, been dis- 
concerted by very trivial circumstances, Daniel Webster, rising to 
speak at a poultry show, was unable to continue in rivalry with a 
giant Shanghai which began to air its lungs at the same moment, and 
had to resume his seat in confusion. Erskine was always extremely 
sensitive to a lack of interest by his audience. ‘‘ Who can get on 
with that wet blanket of a face of yours before him?” he said once 
to Garrow, who was engaged with him in a cause. His first speech 
in the House of Lords was a humiliating failure, owing to the action 
of Chatham, who, as the speaker began, took up a pen and made a 
few notes as if with the intention of replying ; but, after listening a 
few moments, he dashed pen and paper upon the floor with a con- 
temptuous smile. This indifference, real or pretended, completely 
upset Erskine, whose ‘voice faltered; he struggled through the 
remainder of his speech, and sank into his seat dispirited, and shorn 
of his fame.” Burke was also extremely sensitive. Selwyn relates 
that he rose on one occasion to speak, holding a bundle of papers in 
his hand, when a rough-hewn country member started up and said : 
“Mr. Speaker, I hope the honourable gentleman does not mean to 
read that large bundle of papers, and to bore us with a long speech 
into the bargain.” Burke was so suffocated with rage as to be 
incapable of speech, and rushed out of the House. ‘“ Never before,” 
says Selwyn, “did I see the fable realised of a lion put to flight by 
the braying of an ass.” 

There is no doubt that one of the most useful qualifications of an 
orator is a good voice. Burke failed in the House through the lack 
of it; while William Pitt, through the possession of it, was a ruler 
there at the age of twenty-one. Mr. Lecky says that O’Connell’s 
voice, rising with an easy and melodious swell, filled the largest 
building, and triumphed over the wildest tumult, while at the same 
time it conveyed every inflection of feeling with the most delicate 
flexibility. The great majority of celebrated orators have been aided 
by the possession of a good voice. Webster’s voice, on the occasion 
of his reply to Senator Dickinson, had such an effect that one’of his 
listeners felt, all the night afterwards, as if a heavy cannonade had 
been resounding in his ears. Garrick used to say that he would give 
a hundred guineas if he could say ‘“ O4/” as Whitefield did. Mr. 
Gladstone’s voice has the music and the resonance of a silver 
trumpet. 
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In conclusion, we may refer to the hard and continuous study to 
which great orators have subjected themselves—we think we may 
add necessarily. Demosthenes, who cou/d speak extemporaneously, 
bestowed so much pains on the preparation of his public discourses 
that his enemies declared they smelt of the lamp. Lord Chesterfield 
translated much from French into English, and from English into 
French. Lord Chatham turned and re-turned the pages of Demos- 
thenes into English; and, to perfect his use of language, read 
Bailey’s Dictionary twice over, and articulated before a_ glass. 
William Pitt, his son, translated for years aloud to himself and to his 
tutor. By his father’s advice, he read and re-read Barrow’s Sermons 
to secure copiousness of language ; and the finest parts of Shake- 
speare he learned by heart. Erskine was so familiar with Shake- 
speare that it was said he could, like Porson, have conversed in 
Shakesperean phrases. Bossuet almost knew the “Iliad” and 
“ Odyssey ” by heart. Lord Mansfield turned everyone of Cicero’s 
orations into English a second time ; and, like Chatham, practised 
articulation before a glass. Lord Brougham, in a letter to 
Macaulay’s father in 1823, when he was forty-four, wrote: “I 
conrposed the peroration of my speech for the Queen in the House 
of Lords after reading and re-reading Demosthenes for three or four 
weeks, and it certainly succeeded in a very extraordinary degree, 
and far above any merits of its own.” Canning always drew up a 
paper (which he used in the House) with the heads in their order 
of the several topics on which he meant to touch. These he num- 
bered, “‘and the numbers sometimes extended to four or five 
hundred.” Curran was passionately enamoured of the classics, 
especially of Virgil. Once during a storm at sea he was found 
crying over the fate of Dido, when everyone else on board was 
fearing a shipwreck. Every great orator was a diligent student, and 
Gladstone fittingly carries out the traditions of his high order. 


AUSTIN FRYERS, 




















A REVERIE OF JAPAN. 


EVENTEEN years ago we out in Japan just saw the very fag- 
end of the old order of things, and it has ever been since a 
source of the greatest satisfaction to the writer that he so fully availed 
himself of every opportunity offered of seeing, noting, and sketching 
the shreds of what may be fitly termed the last remnant of the old- 
world romance left in the civilised world. 

We did not then possess one quarter of the advantages which are 
enjoyed by the modern tourist. There was but one railway—if the 
existence of a railway in a romantic country be deemed an advantage 
—that between Yokohama and Yedo, opened in 1872. The law 
concerning Treaty Limits was rigidly enforced, and our field of 
exploration was limited to a circle of twenty miles around Yokohama. 
There was not a reliable map of the country in existence, much less 
a guide-book. The roads, never constructed for wheel traffic, were 
just as they had been for centuries ; and it was not always safe to be 
out after dark, in certain towns or villages where the old jealousy of, 
and hatred to, foreigners still lingered. 

But all this was more than counterbalanced by the charm of 
exploring a country as yet but tinged with change after long ages, 
and not yet robbed of its ancient characteristics, and, moreover, 
there was a certain zest given to the pastime of discovering and 
ferreting out by the difficulties in the way, which is absent when all is 
plain-sailing and nothing remains to the traveller but to read his 
guide-book and use his eyes. 

It is true, Japanese soldiers were dressed in the French uniform— 
we believe they are now equipped in the German fashion—and that 
their military bands were beginning to struggle with the difficulties of 
western music ; that kerosine lamps and blucher boots were to be 
found occasionally in remote villages ; that the Yokohama Japper 
was beginning to discard his national method of dressing the hair ; 
that all officials were in European costume (and droll little masquer- 
aders they looked ); that the telegraph system was tolerably com- 
plete, and that at the tea-houses, in sundry places much affected by 
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the Anglo-Saxon blue-jacket, comparatively fluent blasphemy might 
be heard on the lips of native damsels, but, once beyond the limit of 
foreign influences and the old Japan lay before us. 

I have seen, amongst other things that will never be seen again, 
two-sworded men in the streets of Yokohama ; I have met proces- 
sions on the great road Tocaido—not processions of the ancient 
feudal style when immediate obeisance at the shout ‘‘ Sh’la n’vis ! ” 
(kneel down !) was enforced at the sword point, but fair imitations— 
the “ norimon” or palanquin containing the great man of the occasion, 
surrounded by his henchmen in their quaint liveries, and bearing his 
quaint insignia. I have seen his Imperial majesty’s mails carried in 
packets on the shoulders of running postmen. I was witness of the 
last public execution by the sword on the plateau of Tobé Hill, and 
have seen the body of a crucified woman at the same spot; and the 
ceremony of opening the Yokohama-Yedo railway, of which I was a 
spectator, must have been one of the last occasions when the great 
nobles and state-officers publicly appeared in the ancient court cos- 
tume, familiar enough to us now, from figures on fans, lacquer work, 
and bronze. At any rate, I never saw what I believe may be fre- 
quently seen now, a Japanese woman in western costume, the nearest 
approach being at the above-alluded-to ceremony of opening the 
railway, when it was observed that some of the ladies of the imperial 
court wore men’s boots, and—may I say it ?—white stockings, which 
were evidently ungartered. 

As for the places of interest, which are now regularly visited by 
every traveller who has a month at his disposal, half of them were 
rigorously shut away from all but the most privileged eyes, and the 
other half bore their primitive appearance. 

To ascend Fuji-Yama, that peerless cone upon which the 
Japanese have bestowed a score of loving and reverent epithets, was 
reserved for a very few Europeans. I am open to correction, but I 
believe that by the year 1871, the number of Europeans who had 
reached the summit might have been easily counted on the fingers ot 
the two hands, and amongst these only one lady, the wife of the late 
Sir Harry Parkes. 

I made the attempt, duly fortified, as I fondly believed, with a 
document which, to my illiterate eyes, looked like one big signature 
and seal ; but something was irregular, and from the village of Suba- 
shiri, at the very foot of the mountain, I should have been marched 
back under escort to within Treaty Limits, had I not outwalked my 
guards, and left them far behind. Everybody, male and female, 
goes up Fuji now without let or hindrance. 
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Men who had been to Kujoto and Nikko and Isé were regarded 
as having done something out of the common. There were rumours 
thata British legation man had ascended Asamayama, and had seen 
the collection of old swords cast down the crater as ex-votos, and 
some Royal Marine officers had been along the Nagasendo, the other 
great road of Japan, but further than this exploration did not go. 

But there was a charm about exploration then which can never 
be enjoyed again. More than once, under the very shadow of 
O Yama I arrived at a village where no European had ever been 
seen before within living memory, where the boots we left according 
to custom outside the tea house doors, were examined by the entire 
community as objects of mysterious curiosity. It was delightful to 
arrive at a place where one became invested at once with some 
sort of importance, where even the sunburnt European skin was 
regarded as dazzling white, where the old-world Japanese politeness 
and courtesy came forth spontaneously, and where one could choose 
a spot for a midday siesta, without eye-insults in the shape of empty 
meat tins and broken Bass’s ale bottles. Even at Totanka, the 
Tocaido village best known to the casual visitor, and at Kanasawa, on 
the much frequented road to the huge statue of Daibutz, there were 
tea-houses to which the foreigner could gain no access, for love or 
money, whilst at Hachoji, not thirty miles from Yokohama, he ran a 
very good chance of being mobbed and ill-treated. 

Even in those days the romantically inclined amongst us used to 
lament the spread of Western influences, and wish that we had seen 
the country a few years earlier, but from accounts of more recent 
travellers it seems that we were exceedingly lucky to see even what 
we did. 

One especial red-rag to us was the Minatoya tea-house (or the 
Wataiya, was it?) at the favourite summer resort on the beautiful 
shores of Lake Hakoni. The proprietor of this establishment was a 
gentleman of the advance school, so what did he do, in the fond 
belief that his European visitors would thank him for it, but rip up 
the good old-fashioned Japanese matting from the floors of his house, 
replace it with a cheap night-mare of a carpet, cover the same with 
rickety chairs and tables, and as a crowning effort affix the following 
astounding notice to the doors of his hostelry: 

“Great accommodations for English and American gentlemans 
and lady and good bier kep in this by Mr. Kikuchi.” 

Hakoni, I hear, is now full of these hybrid establishments, an 
impulse to the erection of which has been given by the building on 
the shores of the lake, by the Mikado, of a huge European summer 
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palace. What the Tocaido between Yokohama and Yedo was after 
the railway had been built and the road traffic subsequently diverted, 
it now is, I believe, as far as Odawarra in the other direction. It re- 
minded me forcibly of the aspect of our great English coach roads 
before bicycling and driving tours became fashionable—huge hos- 
telries, deserted and falling to decay, lines of empty houses, utter 
absence of life and movement, and a general forlorn air over all—a 
very regrettable state of things from the point of view of the student 
of Japanese manners and customs, for along this great highway 
flowed an ever-varying stream of native life and character, and a walk 
in it was worth all the book descriptions ever published. 

Yedo, or as it is called and anciently was called, Tokio, has 
probably changed even more than the country. Do those quaint 
old “ Yashikis,” or fortress palaces, of the old nobles, with their 
long white walls, their moats, and their curiously carved, heavy-eaved 
gateways, still exist? Probably not, for they were being gradually 
swept away or adapted to the requirements of the new order of 
things even sixteen years ago. Have the omnibus, the tram, and 
the cab supplanted the modest “ jin-ricki-sha’s ” which used to be 
the only conveyances at the disposal of the traveller on his arrival at 
the railway terminus? I remember one enterprising Japper started 
an omnibus in the streets of Yedo, but we learned that it killed and 
maimed more people than it carried. At any rate it was taken off 
and did not re-appear in our time. 

Is the suburb of Shinagawa still dangerous after dark? Does the 
old Nihon—Bashi—the Bridge of Japan, that quaint old semi-circu- 
lar, many-timbered structure which used to be to Japan what London 
Stone used to be to Roman Briton, the centre of measurement for all 
roads in the country—still exist ? . 

Has that pleasant old festival of the Sumida-gawa fallen into 
disuse? It used to be de rigueur to start forth under the starry 
midsummer sky in a boat decked with lanterns and provided with 
music, to glide about for two or three hours amidst hundreds of other 
similarly furnished craft, and to end the evening at one of the great 
riverside tea-houses with a banquet which commenced with sea-weed 
sweets, and ended with that king of fish, the “ tai,” washed down with 
copious libations of the wine of the “Three Virtues,” drawn from a 
straw-bound cask marked with the sign of a blood red “carp saltant,” 
the whole usually terminating with a performance by dancing girls. 

Is that beautiful festival of the cherry blossoms held in the fair 
park of Uweno extinct? Is the burial ground of the Forty-seven 
Rofiins still tended with loving and reverential care? Has the 
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humble grave of poor Komurasaki and her lover Gompachi, whose 
sad history is so eloquently told by Mr. Mitford in his “‘ Tales of Old 
Japan,” at Meguro, been degraded into a tourist’s show-place? Do 
the gardens at Oji still exist? Does the guide-book tout hang about 
the burial-place of the old Shogfins at Shiba? Are there still 
the silent, grass-grown court-yards of quiet old temples hidden away 
in dark corners? Or has all been swept away before the remorse- 
less broom of the improver, and might we look as vainly in the 
Tokio of to-day for relics of Tokio of the past, as we shall soon look 
in London city for memorials of her old citizen princes? 

He who would explore Japan seventeen years ago had to work 
hard. Once off the Tocaido, and very little comfort was to be 
derived from any other conveyance than “Shanks’s mare.” The jin- 
ricki-sha literally chawed me up after a few miles over the rough, 
deeply-rutted country tracks. The “kago,” or palanquin, was to the 
European unaccustomed to squat for hours on the calves of his legs 
a species of “ Little Ease.” The pack-horse was terribly slow, and 
by no means sure. 

But to the eyes of the pedestrian, untold delights unfolded them- 
selves. For him were reserved those winding by-paths, through 
azalia-walled valleys, by pine knolls and bamboo woods, past brown 
thatched farms and red-roofed temples, those sudden bursts of beau- 
tiful scenery, those ever-changing panoramas of light and shade and 
tints innumerable. He, and he alone, saw the charming side of 
Japanese rural life, shorn of its old bloodthirstiness and suspicion, 
but retaining its old features of unaffected courtesy and even dignity, 
its simplicity, its amusing curiosity, its readiness to oblige, and, so far 
as my experience, extending over three years, went, its invariable 
honesty. Perhaps the marvellous changes wrought during the last 
few years may have blotted out some of these pleasant characteris- 
tics, but the beautiful, romantic country still remains, and we have 
never met a “ globe-trotter” yet, who has not picked out his rural wan- 
derings in Japan as the chief of his pleasant experiences. 

Undoubtedly much the same amount of change has been wrought 
during these seventeen years in the aspect of European society at 
Yokohama. 

In 1871, speaking from memory, I think there were not more 
than twenty English and American ladies in the Settlement, and, as 
might be imagined, these were made much of. Social intercourse 
was limited to quiet dinners ; balls were unknown, and lawn-tennis 
had not yet penetrated so far east. 

Still we were never at a loss foramusement. We made a cricket 
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ground, the seeds for the grass of which had to be brought from 
America, for, as is well known, there is nothing but bamboo grass in 
Japan ; and I well remember the vast concourse which assembled to 
see the first football match ever played in Japan. Previous to the 
establishment of the cricket-ground, aquatics were the chief pastime 
in summer. We boasted of two running clubs: we had outrigged, 
sliding-seat racing craft sent out from England, and the Annual 
International Race between members of the English, Scottish, Amer- 
ican and German communities was the great event of the year. But 
I think that canoeing was even taken up with greater vigour than 
was running. We had a fleet of twenty canoes : and constant prac- 
tice in the ever-changing waters of Mississippi Bay ; frequent regattas 
at which prizes were given for sailing, paddling and the art of capsiz- 
ng and regaining the tiny craft ; weekly expeditions across the bay 
o Tomioka or Yokoska ; made us rather plume ourselves upon our 
proficiency in this phase of marine navigation. 

The old rifle range was converted into a regular athletic ground 
with cinder path, dressing rooms, etc., and the annual sports formed 
another of the great events of the year. 

Everybody, of course, in Japan, must be, or had to be then, a 
horseman, and out of the hard-mouthed, wilful, sure-footed little 
native ponies we got a good deal of sport. Pony paper-hunts were 
a popular pastime in winter, and a very large and influential sec- 
tion of the community devoted itself to racing, for we had a 
splendid race-course about three miles beyond the Bluff, and the 
excitement during the training period can only be realised by those 
who can appreciate the importance of such an institution as a 
race meeting amongst a small community of exiled Britons. 

Foot paper-chasing, too, was very popular, and for this sport no 
stiffer and better adapted country than that which lay around 
Yokohama can be found, for, with the exceptionof the valley ex- 
tending inland behind the settlement, there is hardly an acre of 
level ground. Uphill and downhill, along treacherous paddy- 
field paths, down sheer precipices clothed with scanty herbage, 
through bamboo thickets, racing through amazed villages, leaping 
streams and ditches, we often covered a space of ten or eleven 
miles on a Saturday afternoon. 

Of sport there was plenty, pheasant and snipe shooting in 
particular, whilst in the lagoons round Yedo, wild duck were to be 
found. The Sunday early train invariably carried a motley crew of 
“‘gunnists” to Kawasaki, many of them Frenchmen, marvellously 
got up with horns and embroidered bags, who shot at anything 
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and everything, and went into ecstasies over a brace of sparrows or 
jarks, as the result of a long day’s stalking by the banks of the 
Logo river. 

It was for evening amusements that we were most hardly pressed. 
Dinner entertainment followed by loo, and “VanJohn,” was our chief 
resource, until the A.D.C. was started. This proved a marvellous 
attraction, and there are many yet, perhaps, who can recall the 
unprecedented success of the burlesque of “ Braganjio the Brigand,” 
and of the “Critic,” in aid of the gas fund. Occasionally we 
had visits from wandering troupes of actors and singers, and circus 
proprietors, but the announcement of a performance by the A.D.C 
generally occasioned the greatest excitement. The allusion to the 
gas reminds me that in those days the Settlement was absolutely 
dark after sunset, and I well remember the strange effect pro- 
duced on me, a “griffin,” at the sound throughout the night of 
the wooden clappers which the watchmen of the various “ hongs” 
employed to scare away chance thieves, and, perhaps, devils. 

Strange as it may sound, during the winter months we had to 
depend upon one of the greatest scourges of Japan, I mean the 
frequent fires which arose from the native carelessness in their 
use of inflammable oils for lighting purposes, for our excitement 
and amusement. Almost every European and American was a 
fireman. We had two English brigades, the “ Victoria” and the 
“ Relief,” each with its Shand and Mason steamer, and the Ameri- 
cans were equally proud of their dainty machine with its painted 
panels and its silver eagle. 

The rivalry between the companies, the excitement and danger 
of the fires—for a fire in Japan rarely stops until it has cleared the 
ground for a few acres—all helped to convert what is generally 
regarded as an unpleasant duty into a pleasant variation of the card- 
playing routine of a long winter's night. It was at these fires that 
we saw of what sterling stuff the Japanese were made. For purposes 
of putting out the flames their antiquated squirts, in spite of an 
imposing entourage of mounted officers and standard bearers, were 
absolutely useless, but for their pluck and coolness and agility 
Japanese firemen have no superiors elsewhere in the world, and the 
childish delight with which they obeyed the order to dash into a 
veritable gehenna of flame, for the purpose of pulling down half-a 
dozen houses with their long fire-hooks, found only a parallel in the 
behaviour of our own blue-jackets. 

When the order came from home for the final withdrawal from 


Japan of all European troops, a great blank was made in our little 
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community. Perhaps no body of men ever so entirely won the 
respect and affection of a civilian community as did Colonel 
Richard’s battalion of Royal Marines. Without them it seemed 
impossible for us to organise any movement of public recreation and 
entertainment. They were guests at every table, and their own 
weekly guest-night was quite an institution. Of course we sent 
them away in style—a banquet to the men and a ball to the officers— 
and the remembrance of that last night march through the settle- 
ment, to a favourite air, entitled “The Old Saki Tub,” is only 
approached in clearness by the recollection of the scene the next day, 
when the whole force embarked on board the Adventure troop- 
ship for England. The French Marines left at the same time, but 
somehow or other, their presence had never exercised quite the 
influence over our society that did the presence of the English 
battalion, and I never remember to have met any of their 
Officers out. 

To walk up the camp hill, minus the familiar figures on either 
side, of the stalwart English West countryman—nearly all the 
battalion hailed from Devonshire and Cornwall—and of the shabby, 
louching little French sentry opposite—became strange after that, 
and, during the remaining year of my stay, there was a very 
perceptible deadness and slackness in the social atmosphere, which 
could only be accounted for by the absence of those who had con- 
tributed so much to its brightness and elasticity. 


H. FRANK ABELL. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE “ VESTIGES.” 
N turning over some old !etters I find one from the late George 
Combe, dated November 6, 1848, and addressed to me from 
Edinburgh, in which is the following passage :— 

“The liberal politico-religious cause here has sustained a new 
check. Mr. Robert Chambers came forward as candidate for the office 
of head magistrate in this interest. His opponents charged him with 
Socinianism, the authorship of the ‘Vestiges,’ &c. He lost courage 
and withdrew, against the wishes of his friends and supporters.” 

Here in London the authorship of the “ Vestiges” by Robert 
Chambers is regarded as a recent discovery. The Edinburgh friends 
of Mr. Chambers perfectly understood it at about the date of this 
letter, but, being faithful friends, and knowing that he desired the 
secret to be kept, they were scrupulously reticent. Their conviction 
was based on the fact that although he never admitted the authorship 
he never denied it, even to his most intimate friends, and that he 
never joined in any of the discussions respecting its awthorship which 
were so prevalent at about the time of its publication. 

The above quotation does not fu//y explain the motives of Robert 
Chambers’s withdrawal from the candidature of the Lord Provostship, 
Had he continued he would have been publicly and persistently 
questioned as to the imputed heresy. He must have replied. He 
was not the man to perpetrate any subterfuge, much less to deny the 
truth, while disclosure of the guilty secret would—at that time—have 
seriously injured not only himself but his brother William, as partner 
in the business, and have also injured a considerable number of their 
employés, the book being then widely regarded as a criminally 
atheistic production, written with the deliberate purpose of under- 
mining the foundations of religion and morality. Had one of the 
members of the firm of W. & R. Chambers been convicted of its 
authorship, that house would have been boycotted as a source from 
which none but polluted streams of literature could flow. 

What a change has since been consummated! Robert Chambers 
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expounded and illustrated with great literary ability a popular, 
amplified, and modified version of Lamarck’s theory of the develop- 
ment or evolution of new species by progressive variation. This 
mere hypothesis of evolution constituted the pernicious heresy. 

Further amplified, further modified, and hugely illustrated, this 
idea of evolution has now become a general scientific fact as firmly 
established as Galileo’s heresy of the earth’s rotation. Jt has not 
only effected a revolution in general biology, but is opening up new 
and widely expanded views in social and moral science, and even of 
religion itself, yet nobody whose opinions are worth notice is now at 
all alarmed. 


THE LIGHT OF THE FUTURE. 


RECENT work by Mr. C. F. Holder on “ Living Lights” is 
reviewed in Vature, and the reviewer says that the author is 
a genuine enthusiast, and, like all such, sees the salvation of his 
race in his own hobby, for he gives it as his opinion that “ the dis- 
covery of the secret of phosphorescence, and its practical application 
to the wants of mankind, would result in revolutionizing present 
systems, a heatless, inexpensive, inextinguishable light being the 
perfection of possibilities in this direction.” 

In a note in this magazine (September 1883) I expressed the same 
opinion, and, quite as. strongly, am therefore glad to meet with a 
companion in my solitude, especially as further reflection confirms 
the anticipation. 

The primary fault of all our lights, electric light included, is that 
there is so great a waste of energy in the form of heat. The glow- 
worm, the fire-fly, and a multitude of other animals show that light 
may be obtained without any more heat than that of the animal 
body, and without any such danger as that so terribly displayed in 
the burning of theatres. 

My note referred more especially to the researches of Radzis- 
zewski, who found that animal light is due to the oxidation of two 
kinds of organic matter, one containing hydrocarbon and the other 
aldehydes, or something yielding aldehydes, when treated with 
alkalis. The isolation of these compounds is but another step, and 
their application in the manner I suggested but one more ; both of 
them being steps that are but small compared with many that have 
been made in the chemistry of this generation. 

All our existing artificial lights have another common fault. 
They are concentrated foci of glare. But for its cost the best of all 
is the wax or paraffin candle. A room lighted with twenty candles, 
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well distributed, is incomparably better lighted than by one twenty- 
candle gas light or electric light ; with the luminous upholstery I 
suggested the diffusion would be still more complete than with the 
candles ; it would correspond as nearly as possible to diffused day- 
light, and might be made to produce most charmingly artistic effects. 


THE SUBSIDENCE OF MOUNTAINS. 


CCORDING to “ La Gazette Géographique,” the Cordillera of 
the Andes are gradually sinking. In 1745 the city of Quito 
was 9,596 feet above sea level ; in 1803 it was only 9,570 ; in 1831, 
9,567, and scarcely 9,520 in 1867. This amounts to a lowering of 
seventy-six feet in 122 years, or at the rate of about seven and a half 
inches per annum. We are also told that the farm of Antisana has 
sunk 165 feet in sixty-four years, or more than two and a half feet 
per annum. This is the highest inhabited spot on the Andes—about 
4,000 feet higher than Quito, the highest city on the globe. The 
peak of Pichincha was, according to the same authority, 218 feet 
lower in 1867 than in 1745, a sinking of nearly two feet per annum. 

Assuming the accuracy of these figures, they present a curious 
geological problem, especially as there is no record of a correspond- 
ing change at sea level, or at the foot of these same mountains, which 
descend rather steeply to the Pacific. 

If the plasticity or viscosity of the earth’s crust be such as I have 
contended in this magazine, it follows almost of necessity that such a 
mass of mountain land as that in this region of Quito and Chimbo- 
razo must be squeezing itself downwards into the sub-crust of the 
globe by its own enormous weight. Although the highest of these 
peaks are not quite so high as the highest of the Himalayas, the 
concentration of elevation in a given area, or, otherwise stated, the 
mass standing above sea level in proportion to the base on which it 
stands, is greater than can be found in any other part of the world, 
and its downthrust is similarly pre-eminent. 

Such down squeezing and sinking must be accompanied with 
corresponding lateral thrust, or elbowing that should produce earth- 
quake disturbances on every side. The facts fully satisfy this 
requirement of the theory, as the country all around the region in 
question is the very fatherland of terrible earthquakes. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


A New Game. 


SPECIAL niche in the Temple of Fame has always been 

reserved for the man who enriches the world with a new 
pleasure. I do not know how far a game can be regarded as a 
pleasure, but I should be disposed to hold that one who like Major 
Wingfield practically gave the world an amusement such as lawn- 
tennis is entitled to a civic crown. I decline to admit on this or 
any other question a so-called argument which confounds abuse with 
use. It may be that some indulge in lawn-tennis to excess. Never- 
theless, a healthy bracing exercise which keeps men out of billiard- 
rooms and girls in the open air, has been invented to the notable 
gain of British health and physique. Solo whist, which has come 
lately under my notice, can put in no similar claims. It does not 
take one out to exercise in the sunshine ; on the contrary, it tempts 
one to remain reposefully indoors. Still it is in a way a novelty, and 
under conditions it may be a new pleasure. I am glad accordingly 
to see it take its place among recognised games, and to find its 
method, principles, and rules expounded and laid down in the new 
volume of Messrs. Wilks and Pardon.' In some respects this game 
stands, so far as I know, unique. With the solitary exception of 
Patience, all games, so far as I know them, are either made for two 
players or for four or mure. Itis, I believe, possible for three players 
to sit down to some so-called “ round games.” No game, however, 
with which I am acquainted, except solo whist and “* dummy,” is in- 
tended for three players. When three men meet in the card-room 
they are driven to such devices as faisant Ja chouette at Piquet or 
Bézique. I do not claim to have mastered the intricacies of solo 
whist, nor will I accept it as “‘a patch upon” regular whist. I 
would, however, immeasurably sooner play it than admit a bad 
player, as has sometimes to be done, into a good rubber, and I 


' How to Play Solo Whist. By Abraham S. Wilks and Charles F, Pardon. 
Chatto & Windus. 
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commend its study to all card-players, and there are many such, 
who do not care for “dummy,” and are not certain to make up a 
daily rubber. 


LONGEVITY OF WRITERS. 


UCH has been written of late concerning the long lives of 

those who follow literary pursuits, and some interesting 
statistics as to the age of writers have seen the light. With the 
familiar instances of Goethe, Voltaire, and a score or two more of 
past days, and with the more modern cases of the Laureate, Mr. 
Browning, and Mr. Bailey, the author of “ Festus ”—long may they all 
live—I am not inclined to concern myself. With a full sense of my 
own incompetency to deal scientifically with the subject, I wish 
nevertheless to place matters on a scientific basis. In point of fact 
all professions are healthy as compared with trades. What men are 
longer lived than scientists, archzeologists—there is no profession of 
archeology, but let that pass—lawyers, clergymen, physicians, actors? 
In some professions, notably the bar, to which might be added 
the stage, the early training is said, in a half-serious banter, to 
kill off the weaklings. ‘To some extent this is true of all professions. 
Men without self-control die, as a rule, young, whatever their occu- 
pations. In other cases, however, the conditions under which the 
classes named exist are the most favourable. The two things that 
most readily kill men who attain middle age are anxiety or loss of 
interest. The man who goes to bed not knowing whether a turn in 
the market may not elevate him to wealth or steep him in ruin 
dies of softening of the brain ; he who has made his fortune and 
retired feels, unless he has cultivated a hobby, that he has no place 
in the world and dies of inanition. As a rule the professional man 
of fifty has learned what he can do. If he is unfit for the line he 
took he has slipped out of it; if he is making a fortune it is a 
career full of interest and with little trouble or anxiety to himself. 
It is not his own case that the barrister pleads, the physician 
combats, and the parson arraigns. If, again, he is but moderately 
successful, his earnings, though small, are pretty safe. He gets as 
near an approximation to security as Fate in a world such as this 
accords, and he may hope, bar exceptional circumstances, that the 
future will be as the past. His occupation meanwhile brings him 
consideration and intelligent surroundings, and his life is fairly and 
pleasantly varied. In these things lies, I make bold to say, the 
secret of long life, on which the world is given to comment. Once 
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the philosophical temperament is reached the combustion of life is 
not rapid. 


THE Hopsy As A TRANQUILLISER. 


HE foregoing considerations bring me to another point on which 
I am always disposed to insist. This is, the advantage of a 
hobby to a man whose whole time is not occupied. From the 
highest to the lowest all inoffensive hobbies are beneficial. The 
man who learns to use a turning lathe longs for the moment when he 
can go home and turn something with which, when it is finished, 
he perhaps knows not what to do. I am getting here, however, upon 
ground I have previously occupied. I will only advance accordingly 
the case with which I have just met in “ Le Livre” of the late 
3aron de la Roche-Lacarelle, whose splendid library is just coming 
to the hammer. This is a peculiar collection of fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth century books in faultless condition. To 
the library itself I attach, however, no special importance, since 
the library soon to be dispersed of my friend Mr. Turner, late of 
the Albany, is, I fancy, even more noteworthy. In middle life, 
however, M. de la Roche-Lacarelle was the victim of a calamity 
exceptionally distressing in the case of a collector. He was struck 
in middle life with blindness, all but complete. Unable any longer 
to see his treasures, which were to him so many painful memories of 
past happiness, he sold the collection and stood bookless. A series 
of operations and consultations extending over years resulted in 
a partial restoration of sight. So soon as he could see them by 
holding them up to the light, he bought back those of his books 
which were recoverable, and began with sharpened appetite to hunt 
for new treasures. In spite of the formidable shock to his system 
he lived to be seventy-two years of age, and has left at his death 
a collection more memorable than that he dispersed. There are 
men of materialistic views who will hold a career such as this 
wasted. Apart, however, from the pleasure of the occupation and the 
relief to suffering it brings, the privilege of intimacy with the great 
bibliographers of France—Charles Nodier, the Brunets, and their 
successors, is in itself a cachet as well as a pleasure. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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CLARKE'’S ‘PYRAMID’ FOOD: WARMERS 
8 8. an 8. each. 
CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ NIGHT LAMPS, 
(THE BURGLAR’S HORROR), 1s. each, 
CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ NIGHT LIGHTS, 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE-HOURS, 


CLARKE’S ‘FAIRY’ LIGHTS, 


DOUBLE WICKS, BURN TEN HOURS. 


SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE AT THE 
‘PYRAMID’ AND ‘FAIRY’ LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 

N.B.—See that the Trade Mark ‘PYRAMID,’ or Trade Mark 
* FAIRY,’ is on every Lamp and every Light. 
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LAMPLOUGIVS PY RETIC SALINE should be taken 


clearing away obstructions and impurities from the Stomach, 
Liver; Kidncys, and Bowels, and at the same time renovating the 
Blood, eradicating poisonous end feverish humours, cooling 
and oxygenating it. In 
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hed, it removes the stuffy sensation in the hoa. induces free 
breathing and calm and peaceful sleep. It is 
MOST E EFFICACIOUS in preventing and curing 
Coustipation, Sick Headache, Vomiting, all kinds of Fevers, 
Smallpox, Eruptive and Skia Affections, and kindred-ailments 
Itis A BOON TO THE NURSERY, as chil dren 
will ask for ft, and Dr. Milne writes Its utility as a remedy in 
Fevers, and asa cooling drink in diseases of children, stich as 
Se arlet Fever, Measles, &e., has been testified to by the leading 
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